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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1, The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 


revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sine 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. | 


What We Have Tried to Do 


TTNHIRTEEN years ago we accepted an appoint- 
ment and began work on The Christian Leader, 
and here is a brief comment on our editorial 

policies. 

It may seem rather foolish to attempt to interpret 
our work now, as it speaks for itself. The record is in 
thirteen solid volumes. And interpretation may seem 
like an attempt to defend, and we do not feel in the 
slightest on the defensive. What is done is done, and 
we stand on it, perhaps with a little sinful human 
pride, but with better knowledge than anyone else 
can possibly have of mistakes and inconsistencies. 
We are confident that anybody who takes the pains 
to go over the record will find that we have had a 
policy, wise or unwise as it may be, and that we have 
stood for it with reasonable steadiness. 

First of all, we boast gladly that we have been 
free. Nobody has interfered with our editorial free- 
dom. Universalists may be rather strong-minded 
people, and practically all of them begin an address 
on the Leader with the words, “I do not always agree,” 
but we are not conscious of a hand lifted to tie us. 
It does seem as though somebody long ago suggested 
that editorials on denominational policy be sub- 
mitted to somebody or other for approval, but we did 
not have to kick the suggestion out of the window. 
Plenty of others did that for us. 

We have had the positive conviction that a re- 
ligious journal should serve religion everywhere, 
first of all in the churches that support us but also in 
churches of every name. We believe absolutely, what 
several of our conventions have declared and what 
therefore must be sound Universalist doctrine, that 
“creeds separate but faith unites,” that we ought to 
look behind words to what men mean by words, and 
as we have done that we have found a vast company 
of religious people to whom we have felt bound by 
spiritual ties. We have cultivated these fellowships 
and rejoiced in them, as do all of our ministers and 
laymen who have caught this glorious vision. Of 
course, the paper has reflected this attitude. It has 
been Universalist in the broad sense of the word. 

Another way of saying the same thing is that we 
have not been a fighting sectarian journal, lashing out 
at Fosdick, Merrill, Stafford, Bradley, Sherrill, Gilroy, 
Coffin, and other people in Orthodox churches who 


feel much as we do, simply because they do not join 
us. We have not come down hard on old creeds. 
We have not damned the Federal Counci]. We simply 
could not do it. Call it namby-pamby if one must, it 
would have been utterly dishonest on our part to 
make the Leader a pushing, fighting, sectarian paper. 
And as we know Universalists, they would have quit 
the paper in disgust 1f we had done so. 

On religious and theological matters our editorial 
policy has to be found in color, in attitude, in assump- 
tion, much more than in formal exposition or argu- 
ment. We hold strongly the basic things of Chris- 
tianity—a universe in which God works, a race called 
to work with Him, something in the constitution of 
things which works with men for the victory of good, 
and a conscious personal life which goes on after the 
body fails. We have tried to show that every truth 
dug out by science and religion comes from the mines 
of God, and that the possibilities are illimitable. 

On international matters we have stood steadily 
for the truth that ‘‘God hath made of one blood all 
nations of men.’ We have opposed policies of na- 
tional isolation and favored cooperation for the com- 
mon good. We have supported and shall continue to 
support the World Court, and the League of Nations. 
We have stood for something more than mere toler- 
ance of other nations—active work with them to police 
the world and to enforce peace. We have held and 
hold that backing out of hard, dirty, disagreeable 
tasks is as unsportsmanlike for a nation as for an in- 
dividual. 

On economic questions we have been just as 
positive. We want to testify that the young radicals 
have been mighty decent to us. We have not been 
able to see eye to eye with them. We stand for a 
square deal to every man through a reformed capital- 
ism, and through a redeemed individualism, rather 
than through a Christian socialism or revolutionary 
communism. We have said so positively. This is, of 
course, an easy thing, editorially, to do. It takes 
much more courage to be a Communist, at least in this 
country. But we have said steadily that Communists 
and Socialists have a right to their say, that their 
freedom must not be abridged, and that these cam- 
paigns to drive reds or pinks or any other school of 
thought out of the country are un-American and de- 
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testable. Like most Universalists, we have stood for 
the liberty of the other man to express truth as he 
sees it, even when to us his truth is grave error. 

We advocated the adoption of the Joint State- 
ment of the Universalist and Congregational Com- 
missions, and it was adopted. We advocated the 
adoption of the Free Church Fellowship, and it was 
adopted. Many people consider these actions unwise. 
Weare not clear what will come out of the movements, 
but we are perfectly convinced of the greatness of the 
principles stated in them and we are sure that they 
will endure through the years. We see that combining 
churches, especially independent churches, is a much 
harder thing than we once thought, because merger 
runs against all kinds of social barriers, family feelings 
and instinctive fears and antagonisms. It also makes 
people think they are quitting a great task when in 
fact they ought to be taking a better start. Where 
mergers are spontaneous, natural, happy movements, 
we are for them. Some people would have us fight 
mergers. It would be an utterly futile proceeding on 
our part. If two or three churches in a community 
want to get together, we say God bless them, although 
we think ruefully that we probably shall lose sub- 
scribers. We are not going to fight movements which 
have God on their side, if we know it. 

There are liberal people, strange to say, who think 
that we are too denominational. The Leader does carry 
an immense amount of denominational publicity. 
In fact 7t carries all it gets. It has never failed our 
General Convention Board once in all these years. It 
has been strongly pro-administration, no matter who 
have been the administrators. Now why is this? Just 
supineness on our part? No, it has been because we 
have known the facts. We have seen what our of- 
ficials have had to wrestle with, things that we never 
could put into print, and from our heart we have said, 
“Thank God we are not a convention official,’ and 
“Thank God Universalists have men of strength, 
patience, skill and consideration to do these hard 
tasks.”’ We have criticized both policies and officials, 
in private and in public, but we have never ceased to 
be grateful for the high type of church worker we 
have secured at headquarters. It has been something 
of a job to keep a small liberal denomination going in 
the past few years, but these men and women have 
done it. 

It is our feeling that if it is necessary to become 
narrow-minded, exclusive in spirit, and sectarian to 
keep Universalist churches in existence, then they had 
better go out of existence. If we must go down— 
which does not seem at all necessary—let us go down 
with the banner of Christ flying and not any lesser one. 

We have gone rather far in giving all shades of 
opinion a hearing in the contributions and reactions, 
preferring to err, as doubtless we have at times, on the 
side of freedom rather than on the side of suppression. 

We have laughed, in the paper, with people, at 
people, and quite frequently at ourselves. There are 
a lot of funny folks in the world, and all types come 
over our horizon sometime. Perhaps we do feel su- 
perior to some of them and show it. God forgive us! 

This multitude of folks about us, toiling, rejoicing, 
sorrowing, of which we are a part, journeying on to- 
gether through life, has thrilled us and touched us 


profoundly. We have tried to make our people con- 
scious of the race to which they belong and to love it. 
Life is a wonderful thing even if there is suffering and 
evil in it. We have tried to give little pictures of the 
great human pilgrimage in the paper. 

Of course we believe in human beings. We be- 
lieve in them as God’s children. Why shouldn’t we? 
We are Universalist. 

With all of our belief in the spiritual side of our 
work, we have had tremendous enthusiasm for re- 
ligious education, whether done in the pulpit, in the 
Young People’s Christian Union, in the Women’s 
National Missionary Association, or in the General 
Sunday School Association. 

The work of these years has been full! of holes, 
but friendly folks have walked around the holes and 
covered them over. 

The greatest argument for a fixed term of service 
of pastor, superintendent, or editor, is the one-sided 
emphasis that all but the greatest men and women 
make. New men, no matter how much at one they 
may be in spirit with the retiring, give a new tone and 
emphasis that often is sadly needed. 

This is intended as a review—not as a valedictory. 

As we go back over our history since the paper 
was started in 1819 we see that editors do get through 
at some time. But the paper goes on. ‘The sense of 
the greatness of an institution, its continuity, its ser- 
vice from generation to generation, is moving even to 
one who distrusts an undue love of machinery. 

So as we consider our brief thirteen years, we 
take our hat off to 116 years of our history, and to 
those who made the paper in the past. and to those who 
will carry it on in years to come. 

* * 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE CYCLONE CELLAR 


HERE are many complications in international 
affairs, danger spots, difficulties, but the world 
came up to Easter, 1985, much more hopeful 

and happy. With their backs to the wall, the repre- 
sentatives of Great Britain, France and Italy put 
forth all their energies at Stresa, on Lake Maggiore, 
and reached an agreement. By telegraph or wireless, 
or in some other way, Herr Hitler cooperated. 

There was a flare up after the League of Nations 
censured Germany and people lost heart when Hitler 
made his fiery reply, but again war was averted, 

In its elements the problem was simple. In its 
combinations, it was almost impossible. The Ger- 
mans violated the treaty of Versailles by rearming. 
The Allies gave Germany an excuse, even if they did 
not technically violate the treaty themselves, by failing 
to bring their armaments down. 

Some years ago France would not have waited, 
but would have occupied parts of Germany. Even 
two or three years ago France might have taken severe 
measures. But today France waited. France knew 
that to move over the Rhine would mean war—vic- 
torious war but desperate war—and the people of 
France as a whole do not want war again. To wait is 
the big thing these days. 
That is part of the reason why the League of Nations 
is such an important adjunct to modern international 
machinery. Britain, taking a large, broad view, a 


To gain a week is much. | 
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common sense view, said quietly but emphatically that 
the nations must recognize realities and that a Ger- 
many determined to have her place in the sun is a 
reality. There were some who said what King Albert 
said in the very height of the World War, that it was 
right for Germany in the new day after the war to 
have her place in the sun. But, whether for pruden- 
tial or ethical reasons, the nations moved on toward 
the goal of a recognition of Germany as an equal in 
the world family. This does not mean that they like 
Germany in her present mood or approve of Hitler. 
It means recognition of the right of a nation to deter- 
mine its own way of life so long as it does not interfere 
with others. We begin to see that concerning Russia. 
We see it about Italy, too. 

So by the way of pacts and guarantees we seem 
to be warding off the danger of war in Europe. We 
have not settled the Polish corridor. We have not 
ended the danger at the free city of Dantzig. We 
have not destroyed jealousies in the Balkans. We 
have not given Germany her colonies. We have not 
done a lot of things. But at least we are not at one 
another’s throats. That is a great gain. 

Here in the United States, it is most interesting 
to note how strong the feeling has grown that we 
ought to keep out of any war. We ourselves take the 
view that we ought not to keep out of world responsi- 
bility: We ought not to dodge and think merely of 
saving our own hides. We ought to be at the job with 
the others, of abolishing war. But we have been 
keenly interested by the measures proposed to sell 
nothing to nations at war, issue no passports to 
travelers, and to cut ourselves off from the rest of the 
world if the tempest rages. It is the doctrine of the 
cyclone cellar, with good points and bad. 

We wonder why, if this doctrine is so good for us 
in relation to Europe, it might not be even more good 
in relation to Asia. 

When we build a huge navy we are building 
against Japan, and Japan knows it. When we try 
to back up and hang on to the Philippines, when we 
conduct naval maneuvers far out in the Pacific, when 
we refuse to recognize Manchoukuo, when we insist 
that Japan has no prior rights in China, we are up 
and out of our cyclone cellar with a vengeance. The 
Foreign Policy Association has pointed out all these 
things. We tell the world that we have prior rights 
on our continent, and in the same breath tell the 
world that Japan has no prior rights on her continent. 

Now if China recognizes Manchoukuo where shall 
we be left? 

We are in fact retiring to cyclone cellars before 
the storm winds of Europe when we ought to be over 
there helping, and we are traveling far toward Asia 
when we might better see that we are not really 
equipped to render service there. 

We are not asserting that the President of the 
United States has no intellectual reasons for his atti- 
tude toward the Navy, but we do assert that his big 
heart and his warm interest in the navy, with which 
he once was so closely connected, exert too much 
influence and tend to make the navy not a first line 
of defence, but a menace. 

Some of our ministers think that we ought not 
to have and express any views on this subject. Let 


them stick to “‘gehenna fire’ if they choose. We 
will decide our own course. These big navy people 
with their infantile pride in their new machines, their 
stupid extension of their intelligence service, and with 
gobs of money to burn, are a nuisance in this present 
stage of affairs. We want a reasonably strong navy 
and one that is well supported, but there could well 
be a little more retiring to cyclone cellars by navy 
people with great gain to the world. 

Japan and China eventually will settle things for 
themselves. We are not interfering decisively and 
have no intention of doing so. Then let us not inter- 
fere indecisively and threateningly. 


* * 


WHAT AN INSTRUCTOR GF YOUTH! 
HE Rev. Boynton Merrill of West Newton, Mass., 
is reported by one of his parishioners as having 
told ‘the following in his sermon on Palm Sun- 

day: “‘A professor of America’s first university said 
to me on Tuesday night that if his minister should 
preach against lynching he would do his best to starve 
him out, and that if single-handed he could not do it 
he would organize the men of the parish to end that 
minister’s career.”’ 

Are there many such in Harvard University? 
If we can obtain the man’s name we will join in a 
little organizing ourselves. It won’t be to get a 
minister out either. 

DS * 
IN A NUTSHELL 

““God’s Search for Man,” by Kar] Barth, has come 
in for review. It reveals an irresistible religious faith 
which archaic thought forms cannot imprison. As 
one reads one says to himself, ‘‘This man lives.” 


The fight on the profit motive on the part of 
many Christians is a fight on an uncontrolled profit 
motive, on a selfish profit motive, on a profit motive 
that closes the door of hope to the masses! 


No man can say anything about religion, politics 
or any other important subject without running the 
risk of being claimed as a supporter by people whose 
views he repudiates. 


The Universalist National Memorial Church on 
April 28 celebrated the fifth anniversary of dedication 
with an uplifting service of rededication. 


Let us now praise spring and old mother earth, 
who bore us. Because some are sentimental, we need 
not kill sentiment within us. 


‘What do I want?” says Wicks, in substance, 
never has revealed anyone’s destiny. The question 
is, “What is wanted of me?” 


When a great liberal like Gaius Glenn Atkins 
speaks one senses the shallowness of current attacks 
on liberalism. 


Where you are going this summer is compara- 
tively immaterial. What will you be thinking, feeling, 
doing? 
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Concerning the Perils of Being a Major Prophet 


Gaius Glenn Atkins 


DO not mean the peril of being stoned. What- 
ever stoning a prophet now gets is mostly ver- 
bal and may actually be useful to him. It 
ealis attention to him and his positions, gives 

him a chance to talk back, and secures him the sym- 
pathy and support of those who dislike the people 
who are abusing him. First and last, a distinguished 
company have climbed high upon the stones which 
have been thrown at them. And I do not exactly 
mean the peril of being popular—though there is an 
outstanding warning against the danger of being well- 
spoken of by all men. There is another peril besides 
stones or applause—the peril of success in the proph- 
et’s office. 

The peril of the vocation depends, of course, 
upon one’s definition of it, since a prophet may be so 
many things. He was, to begin with, the interpreter 
of the will of the gods, and that in the main, with all 
sorts of marginal variations, he has always been, or 
believed himself to be. He thus becomes a man of 
whom Milton held it was entirely proper to say that 
he did naught of moment without divine intimation. 
There is no denying either the power or the peril of 
such an office. Even if the prophet be mistaken about 
God, he is always effectively sure of himself. 

It is an eminently transferable office, always open 
to self-appreciation, and needs only a place to stand 
and begin to speak. Any man who believes himself 
“ealled’’ and can do the thing Paul found somewhat 
difficult, lay hold of the thing which has laid hold of 
him and impose the spell of it upon others, can qualify 
as a prophet, and if he can get a wide enough hearing 
and following he can qualify as a major prophet. 
He need no longer confine himself to the religious field, 
he may be entirely uncanonical. He may say the last 
word, as Ruskin did, for a long generation about art 
and Gothic architecture, or he may become the prophet 
of anti-romanticism and say the last word about 
Ruskin. The range of the prophet’s function has of 
late been widened to include economics, finance, the 
general organization of society—almost anything you 
please upon which he can turn the spotllght. 

He may be an editor, secular or religious, a revo- 
lutionist, a priest behind the microphone, or a United 
States Senator who shouts “‘Share the wealth!’ while 
his own income tax returns are under investigation. 
He may be a popular preacher, a theological professor 
with a genius for speculation and ethical criticism, 
or an elderly doctor offering the aged $200 a month if 
they will promise to spend it freely. He has now at 
his command a mechanism for publicity of which Amos 
and Isaiah never dreamed: the radio, publishers want- 
ing manuscripts, editors wanting articles, and a public 
wanting a sensation. The temper of the time urges 
him on to always heightened statements. He must, 
having gained his public, continue to hold it. It is 
not an easy office to relinquish. John the Baptist is 
one of the few prophets who have generously accepted 
a diminishing station. 

All this is confessedly a loose use of a great word, 
but I for one do not know any other word which will do 


to describe something by no means confined to our own 
time but strangely characteristic of it. The prophet 
has always belonged to periods of change and con- 
fusion. He is as much created by the twilight of the 
gods as by the dawn he is commonly supposed to 
herald. When men can no longer discover, someone 
has said with reference to the rise of superstition in the 
dying Roman Empire, any connection between moral 
endeavor and the fortunes of their lives, then they will 
turn to magic, astrology and the like, being emotion- 
ally shaken, morally confused, and intellectually—? 
well, they leave that out. The future historian of our 
own time will have seen how much we are like all that 
ourselves. Note our current interest in astrology, and 
note also that we have added to that relatively simple 
refuge of the perplexed, Congress, currency manipu- 
lation, dictators, faith and health cults, new theologies 
and the renaissance of very old ones, and anyone from 
Babson to Hitler who will tell us with authority what 
we must do to be saved. 

The prophet, true or false, political, ethical or re- 
ligious, attends the breaking up of old orders, the de- 
cadence of long accepted religions, the failure of es- 
tablished philosophies of life, the defeat of reasonable 
hope, and all disappointing issues of long endeavor 
which seem to have in them no justice or reason. The 
philosopher and the prophet always date changing 
epochs. The philosopher, because one may speculate 
about life when he can do nothing else about it; the 
prophet, because he brings the past to judgment, 
which is always grateful to a disillusioned present, 
and, in the end, or else he will lose his ascendency, 
points the way to release and redemption. Since there 
is in such times a general failure of authority, any man 
can take authority who can get it, and use it as he will. 
But he must either be a prophet himself or have a 
school of prophets at his service. Hitler is acclaimed 
as a Saviour, whose authority is in himself, and Musso- 
lini has for support minor prophets who work out a 
theory of human nature and the state to idealize 
Fascism and cover the guns which really support it 
with a mystic veil of words. 

Our own time, being what it is, is therefore the 
prophet’s own opportunity. In fact these United 
States have always been the prophet’s promised land. 
He began early in Plymouth Bay with a technique 
used in the last Public Forum anywhere. “In the 
afternoon,” says Governor Winthrop, “Mr. Roger 
Williams (according to their custom) propounded a 
question to which the pastor, Mr. Smith, spoke 
briefly; then Mr. Williams prophesied.” Smith and 
Williams have been at it ever since. An accredited 
list of American prophets with some resume of their 
messages would be a fascinating study. It could in- 
clude about everything one could think of, and a good 
many things he never could have thought of without 
the prophet—or prophetess—but the whole heady 
enterprise has had certain common qualities. 

_ The prophet, to begin with at least, says a few 
simple things strongly and without qualification, or 
else he chooses a cause with strong dramatic appeal, 
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or else he offers some very concrete escape from the 
colorless lives so many of us live, or else he may 
specialize in some form of diagnosis, which in a sick 
society 1s a sure road to distinction. He always ap- 
peals to the imagination, he seizes on really vital is- 
sues. What he says thus stands out against the back- 
grounds of the confusion which gives him his chance— 
“What doth the Lord require of thee but—” and the 
“but”? is always something people can understand, 
something they want. The prophet never slows up 
his movement with pros and cons. Micah would have 
got. nowhere with a careful examination of the worth 
of liturgy or sacrifice as a symbol, finally suggesting as 
a proper reconciliation of the two forces in religion 
something very much like an Anglo-Catholic with a 
strong social passion. 

He may—very likely did—do his weighing and 
balancing in some lonely travail of his own soul, to 
which, in the experience of all the great prophets, there 
is an abundant testimony. But when he finally ap- 
pears in the streets of Mecca, Jerusalem, Chicago or 
New York, it is ““Thus saith the Lord,’”’ not always, of 
course, nor in so many words. He simply implies it, 
by his self-assurance, by offering quite often no other 
proof of what he says than the unqualified vigor of his 
statements, by his holy impatience of contradiction, 
often by investing relatively unimportant things with 
an importance they would not seem to possess unless 
he had received a message about it, and the like. 
His supreme peril is being wrong about the source of 
his inspiration and his passion. It is not easy to say 
the right thing about so confused a matter. The proph- 
et may be God-possessed or he may be self-inflated, but 
he does face the peril of being mistaken. His moral 
indignation may be, as Wells has said, only jealousy 
with a halo; his intensity only a redoubling of his 
effort when he has forgotten his aim, which is Santa- 


yana’s definition of fanaticism. He walks at the best. 


a dangerously narrow road, and yet if he takes too 
much care not to fall off on either side he ceases to be 
a prophet. 

No preacher, publicist, advocate of the New Deal 
or herald of the New Jerusalem, ever gets ascendency 
by standing out in No Man’s Land and debating the 
relative merits of the combatants. If he does that he 
only gets under fire from both fronts. He must not 
only take sides, he must not even admit that there is 
another side save as it furnishes him something, not 
exactly to attack, still less to argue with, possibly a 
dark background for his own bright message, like 
Liberalism for the new schoo] of the prophets. Here 
also is his peril. He makes things—unless he is dealing 
as Micah did with a few fundamentals—too simple. 
He makes reconciliations difficult, sharpens marginal 
antagonism, sees his hatred of slavery issue in civil 
war, his demand for a freer, better religion shatter 
Christendom, his New Deal begin to be lost in parti- 
san squabbles and economic jealousies. His service is 
to have set a cause, a truth or an ideal against the 
horizons of history or of conscience. His peril is to ig- 
nore the other side. 

His next peril is, either through success or his 
natural reactions against contradiction or his persua- 
sion of a divine call, to become too authoritative, 
which is often not good for his cause and always not 


good for his soul. He begins, if he does not take care, 
to add to the self-evident authority of what he says 
the authority of his outstanding position, his recog- 
nized influence, even his popularity. He makes his 
microphone, pen, pulpit, chair or rostrum a judgment 
throne to which he summons all who disagree with him. 
This is the prophet’s right. His danger is to be too 
sure in Zion, and, since he represents the will of God, 
to invest his own disapprovals with the wrath of God. 
Maybe this is really why prophets get stoned. Most 
of us get used to being wrong, the wisest of us do not 
object to being told how and why we are wrong, few 
of us like to have our critics assume a divinely in- 
spired authority—even if they have it. 

It is difficult for the prophet to maintain the 
simplicity and sincerity of his first phase, which are 
the secret of his power. He enlarges and labors his 
message; he is fortunate if it does not become heated 
and murky. This happened, exactly, to Hebrew 
prophecy. It was a long road from Amos and Micah 
to wheels within wheels and horned beasts, but the 
road was there and it is still traveled. The prophet is 
under the temptation to say too much too often and 
use his disagreements with other schools of the proph- 
ets for subject matter. The 22d chapter of First 
Kings can always be brought down to date. He may 
also be led to make too much of the easy wisdom 
which comes after the event, and indict his predeces- 
sors in the prophetic office for not knowing as much 
about some momentous issue before it happened as 
he does after it happened. Whence he concludes they 
were false prophets—or else they would have known. 
This also is just now the attitude of our younger 
prophets toward the Liberals of forty years ago. 

The outstanding function of the prophet is al- 
ways to judge the issues of lifein moral terms. At his 
best he thus renders his time an inestimable service. 
He is spokesman for the Ultimate Authority, he 
summons souls and society to the sovereign bar of 
judgment. He occupies a high and lonely and dan- 
gerous throne. He may short-circuit too much, like 
Job’s friends; make drought a mora] judgment on the 
A. A. A., or make social and economic issues an en- 
tirely moral affair with too little relation to social 
and economic laws. This, I suppose, comes to what 
has already been said: the peril of over-simplification. 
This has always been characteristic of American 
evangelical fervor and moral generalization, and we 
have not yet outgrown it. The prophet becomes the 
crusader and mobilizes his following with “‘Dieu Veult’’ 
—and his crusade too often does no more than leave 
behind it the whitening bones of what were once ar- 
dent hopes and confidences. It is not then easy to get 
another crusade to follow the roads thus marked. 

Once more, because he sees what he wants so 
clearly—and it is often entirely right—he will reduce 
it to a formula and take too little care about the way in 
which it can be realized. He is naturally impatient 
of mechanism, he reduces complex situations to simple 
“ifs” through which he drives like a snowplow. If 
war is a sin then stop sinning; if alcohol is an evil, 
prohibit it. Conspicuous prophets of peace in Amer- 
ica like Senator Borah and Levinson and his followers, 
are open to criticism just here; they have not only 
ignored the necessity for an international mechanism 
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for peace through which and through which alone the 
strains which have hitherto made war can be antici- 
pated and pacifically adjusted, some of them have 
actually opposed our most carefully guarded partici- 
pation in any endeavor to give international peace 
tools to work with. I shouldn’t call Borah a prophet; 
he is more like an extremely interesting and unpre- 
dictable state of mind, but even Isaiah short-cir- 
cuited the rather difficult process of turning a spear 
into a pruning hook. 

Here, ever since there have been any prophets, 
is one of their outstanding perils. They have been 
detached from the entanglements of administration, 
which has been their power, they have under-esti- 
mated the necessity of administrative means, which is 
their peril. They have promised too much too easily 
and too soon. They have quickened conscience but 
they have misled hope. They have enthroned moral 
sovereignty, but they have too often left its throne in 
the air. They have insisted that the traffic of our 
human enterprise should be carried on one track. 
They have under-estimated the resources of the God 
they exalted. Here, perhaps, is the secret of the de- 
feat they have often acknowledged, the loneliness 
which has exalted and saddened them. “Is it nothing 
to you that pass by?” 

The effect of all this upon religion, morals and 
the movements of society cannot be disposed of in an 
article as slight and general as this. One only knows 
that one of the trying tasks of the minor prophet 
has been to explain why so much the major prophet 
promised did not come off. It is a delicate task 
to manipulate hopes, loyalties and great emotions 
and leave behind no disillusionment or burnt out 
fires. 

I do not know exactly what the conclusion should 
be. We should not cool the prophet’s ardor, still less 
write him off our books. He has done and is doing 
too much for us. But there is good authority for try- 
ing the spirits whether they be of God or not. If any 
man by the grace of God has some outstanding ascend- 
ency over the ideals and conscience of his generation— 
especially of young people—he might profitably, if he 
be a right prophet, examine himself to find out whether 
he is too much open to the perils of his office, or 


whether he might not now and then be mistaken. 
If he does not his following might well do it for him 
as far as their own response goes. Here, I trust, is 
the practical application of this wandering article— 
as far asit has any. The paradox of the prophet is that 
the confusion of his time evokes him, while the need 
of his time is just as often for an approach he cannot 
supply. A one-sided critic could easily conclude that 
the “prophet” in our always restless and confused 
American life has done more harm than good; that 
in the end the actual resolution of what he has brought 
to attention has been accomplished in the slower, 
less dramatic ways of education, social correction, 
and the use of what wisdom we have, which does in 
the end save us from disaster and even get us a bit 
farther on. 

Actually, the traffic of our human advance is 
carried on a “four strip’? road. The prophet and the 
idealist use the lanes for fast traffic. Those who ac- 
tually reshape our human orders and ourselves use 
slow lanes. They must. Sometimes they even have 
to rebuild the road. The impatience of the prophet 
with his fellow-worker who goes so slow because he 
has to change so much is natural. The irritation of 
the “‘go-doer,’’ who has not yet finished the task the 
prophets of the last generation or so set for him, under 
the idealist’s not always gracious reproaches, is also 
natural. No wonder he occasionally reaches for a 
stone. But we need them both, the prophet at his 
best for his vision, practical folk to make the orders of 
life after the prophet’s pattern. 

Above all, an age of confused idealisms like ours, 
of mass response to always changing emotional ap- 
peals, certainly needs the correction and defence 
of independent thinking. ‘‘My people,” said one of 
the greatest of prophets once, as he laid out 2 decadent 
state detail by detail, “My people will not consider.” 
Even a prophet can do little with a people who do not 
think, or else he can do far too much with them. 
And their critical thoughtfulness is perhaps his own 
best defence against himself. The ideal combination 
for any society would be prophets of vision and power 
enough to end our inertias, and enough people who 
think it all over for themselves and will do more with 
the word the prophet tends to forget—‘“‘How?”’ 


The Demand for Social Action 


George Milton Janes 


—=xqiN' recent months in churches of various denomi- 
nations resolutions have been passed and 
machinery provided for a program of social 
action on the part of the churches to bring 
about social justice. The aim is a worthy one and 
should meet the approval of all good people, but the 
trouble is that radical and immediate action is de- 
manded. One Unitarian layman is reported to have 
said that with humanism on the one side and economic 
reform on the other, religion is being discarded by 
many preachers in his communion. Laymen in other 
communions also are asserting that the movement, 
however worthy, is too extreme to merit their support. 
One outstanding example of the truth of this state- 
ment may be given. 


At the General Council of the Congregational and 
Christian Churches held in Oberlin last year, the 
Council for Social Action was set up and $60,000 ap- 
propriated for its expenses. During the General 
Council a social seminar was held each morning and 
from it a set of resolutions was sent to the General 
Council. These resolutions were returned to the semi- 
nar as being too radical, and after being toned down 
somewhat they were returned to the General Council 
and passed by that body. Among other things these 
resolutions demanded the abolition of the profit sys- 
tem, a rejection of capitalism, and social reform without 
tarrying for any. Their publication resulted in an 
expression of surprise and a reaction against the pro- 
posals on the part of many churches of the com- 
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munion. To them it seemed an attempt to solve the 
social question by a single sudden stroke, without 
much consideration of its practicability. A brief 
consideration of the working of the social seminar, 
not in a critical spirit but as a matter of understanding, 
should be illuminating whatever our church con- 
nections. 

One of the members of the social seminar has 
affirmed that the social resolutions presented to the 
Council were not the result of free discussion at all, 
for only one side of various social questions was dis- 
eussed. After one of the sessions a Jayman declared: 
“The deck is stacked.’’ Not much dissent was mani- 
fested, for the simple reason that it was perfectly use- 
less. One member who ventured to suggest that there 
are certain economic laws which cannot be abrogated 
was curtly assured that such laws applied only to the 
capitalistic system. The totalitarian state was held 
up as an ideal and as a remedy for the profit motive, 
but how it was to be brought about was left to the 
imagination. Should a dictator like Hitler or Musso- 
lini take charge? Should it be supported by the army 
as in Italy, Germany, and Russia? To declare that 
revolution is not around the corner, but even now in 
our midst, and that the only way to deal with it is to 
junk the present social system, throw overboard the 
social experience of the past and start over again, may 
give satisfaction to the speaker, but does not solve 
the problem. With most of the speakers at the social 
seminar constructive thought was notably absent. 
A woman when coming out from one session remarked: 
“Those people are laying up trouble for themselves, 
most church members are not prepared for such a 
radical program.’’ This prediction has been amply 
verified. 

As a matter of fact, every depression brings out 
extreme proposals which are believed to point the way 
to the promised land. Every such period seems to 
produce a plentiful crop of Huey Longs and Father 
Coughlins, who have a large following for a time. 
The trouble with most zealous reformers is that they 
lack historical perspective. The results of the experi- 
ence of the past have no meaning for them, and they 
fail to realize the fact that there is no infallible social 
panacea. Simply abolishing capitalism will not bring 
in the millennium. 

At the time of the French Revolution, Godwin 
in his ‘Political Justice’ painted a rosy picture of 
human progress. All were to be equal, and he claimed 
it would be possible for all to live comfortably at the 
cost of only half an hour’s work a day. The same kind 
of picture was also painted by Condorcet. Malthus 
called on the people to distrust the picture utterly, for 
increase of population makes it impossible. At the 
present time, some claim that the food supply is 
enough for all if properly distributed and that Malthus 
is a back number. But is he? Recent published 
statistics show that families on relief are having more 
babies than those not on relief. The more babies, the 
more relief. Here is a vicious circle which has been 
pointed out for many years by social workers. But in 
a totalitarian state, the more babies, the more cannon 
fodder. Page Mussolini! 

Many laymen listen more in sorrow than in anger 
when their minister discusses such radical economic 


proposals as the abolition of capitalism and the elimi- 
nation of the profit motive. They have been upright 
in their dealings, they have treated their workers 
fairly, and they feel that they are entitled to profits 
for services rendered, and resent keenly the con- 
demnation visited upon them. The Congregational 
Corporation tells the churches to disregard the reso- 
lutions for social action, and gives the assurance that 
it will continue to guard and invest all funds com- 
mitted to its care. Where are we? 

However, some reformers say that return for ser- 
vices rendered will remain after the profit motive has 
been eliminated. But what is the difference between 
this and the social ideal of the present system? No 
teacher of economics known to the writer advocates 
profits without regard to social~service rendered. 
The economic man if he ever existed has gone by the 
board. Laissez faire as taught by Herbert Spencer 
is in the discard. A thousand American economists 
advised President Hoover to veto the tariff bill which 
was one of the causes of his downfall; the results fore- 
told came to pass. There is and probably always will 
be differences of opinion concerning the amount of 
governmental control necessary for the social good, 
but the only answer to that question is the one given 
by experience. So why try unknown and drastic 
measures? Why throw out the baby with the bath? 

This is undoubtedly an era of change. There are 
faults in the present system that need to be corrected. 
No sensible man in times like these denies that the 
United States has lagged behind other nations in 
social legislation such as old-age pensions, job insur- 
ance, and child labor laws. Canada has come through 
the depression without a single bank failure. Why our 
disgraceful record? Was it the capitalistic system? 
Was it lack of basic integrity? Law alone will not 
remedy matters, as the lately repealed Prohibition 
Act clearly showed. The period after any great war is 
always a time of change and unrest; it was so in Europe — 
after the Napoleonic wars and in this country after 
the Civil War. It is so now, after the greatest of all 
wars. It may also be said without fear of contradiction 
that one of the sources of our present troubles, at. 
least, is the American gospel of success, the insane 
worship and dominance of wealth however gained. 
John Milton, writing in a period of change long ago, 
said, “To govern well is to train up a nation in true 
wisdom and that which springs from thence, .. . 
that is the true flourishing of a land, other things 
follow as the shadow does the substance.”’ Let us 
then not scrap the experience of the past and embark 
on the uncharted seas of revolution. 
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SPRING SONG 


The sweet wild dogwood wears its flowers 

Through silent shadow-patterned hours, 

And ivory cream-cups make a star 

Where robin and wake-robin are. 

The judas-trees let crimson drip 

From each spire-pointed finger-tip, 

And bishop’s croziers unfold 

To dust the ginger-root with gold. 

Then, gathering all her loveliness, 

Spring goes, and leaves us no address. 
Audrey Wurdemann. 
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Nature and Human Nature 


‘LIX. Familiar Lines from Emerson 
Johannes 


Gee AMPERED in getting about by an accident, I 
) “XSi have spent many hours with Emerson. (1 
Bl have not been kept in, but I have been kept 
K)| within limits. I have not been stopped, but 
have been slowed.) In reading Emerson’s poetry, | 
have been surprised to see how many of his lines have 
joined not only the company of the quotable but the 
quoted. They adorn essays, biographies, sermons, 
and works on nature. They area part of our common 
literary life. 

When I am safe in my sylvan home, 

J tread on the pride of Greece and Rome; 

And when I am stretched beneath the pines 

Where the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the lore and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan, 


For what are they all in their high conceit 
When man in the bush with God may meet? 


This is the close of “‘Good-by,” the first poem 
printed in his ‘Collected Poems.” 

I read it again and rejoice in it on Good Friday 
in Washington. I am “safe in my sylvan home,” but 
it is a city home. The Madame and two relatives 
who are here on a school holiday are out. JI am alone 
in our two rooms and on our kitchen porch. I cannot 
stretch out beneath the pines, but I can touch the 
Norway maple in the neighbor’s yard, the top of which 
comes up to me, and this Norway maple has put forth 
its delicate yellowish green blossoms. ‘The city is 
packed with visitors. Every hotel is full. Thirty- 
seven special sleepers came down from Boston alone 
this morning, and special trains are running in from 
many other places. The trolleys are jammed, the 
taxis are busy, the restaurants are full. The crowds 
surge about the Lincoln Memorial, the Capitol, the 
White House, and motor cars fill the roads to Arling- 
ton and Mount Vernon. But I am alone with my 
Norway maple, the silver maple next to it and the 
sugar maple at the garden’s end. 

Emerson tells us in ““Musketaquid”’ that: 

The cordial quality of pear or plum 
Ascends as gladly in a single tree 
As in broad orchards resonant with bees; 


And every atom poises for itself, 
And for the whole. 


So it is with this Norway maple, shining in the 
warm April sun, with bees about its blossoms and its 
leaves just peeping from their winter beds. To my 
balcony it brings the treasure found in the hard- 
baked ground down below. By itself, it re-enacts the 
Haster drama. Along its trunk—and possibly for me 
alone, for no one is around this backyard of Washing- 
ton today—it brings the power and the beauty of the 
great, all-providing, all-blessing universe. And by 
and by when darkness comes [| shall remember that 
other line of ““Musketaquid,” “‘For there’s no rood has 
not a star above it,”’ for the evening star that I have 
been watching from 176 Newbury Street, Boston, 
shines here too in glory, and my rood of land in Wash- 
ington enriches me with a magnificent expanse of sky. 


Cy; 


All the raw material for the masterpieces of poet 
and philosopher is here on my dingy kitchen porch 
attached to my fourth-floor back. Here are posed the 
riddles of the Sphinx. One cluster of the light green 
flowers, one bee or fly darting about in the sunshine, 
one child beginning his sixty or seventy-year walk, 
one “flower in the crannied wall,’ is enough. See 
through one of these and the Sphinx must go out of 
business. And the thrilling thought is that we do 
begin to see through these, and to sense what God 
and man are. 

The wealth that there is in book and tree! The 
deliverance from tear that comes in a blossom of the 
springtime! The comfort and peace that steal 
slowly into fevered nerves as God’s creatures begin 
again the old round of duty, and start their new homes! 
Why must we wait for a strain or sprain to pause and 
drink in the life-giving cup that nature daily offers? 

Other familiar lines of Emerson remind us that 
there is the technique of the cup. Too many grasp 
for it with the acquisitiveness of the daily job in their 
veins. Grab, seize, get while the getting is good, don’t 
let anyone push ahead—the habit of the crowd is 
strong in us. We step on the accelerator. We reach | 
the dogwood first. We break it down, fill the car 
with dying blossoms, and drive on. We clutch the 
eggs of the only pair of pileated woodpeckers within a 
hundred miles, to add them to our store. Perhaps 
we “‘take” one of the pair. 

In “Each and All,”’ Emerson writes: 


I thought the sparrow’s note from heaven, 
Singing at dawn on the alder bough; 

I brought him home, in his nest at even; 
He sings the song, but it cheers not now, 
For I did not bring home the river and sky— 
He sang to my ear, they sang to my eye. 


The delicate shells Jay on the shore; 

The bubbles of the latest wave 

Fresh pearls to their enamel gave, 

And the bellowing of the savage sea 

Greeted their safe escape to me. 

I wiped away the weeds and foam, 

I fetched my sea-born treasures home; 

But the poor unsightly, noisome things 

Had left their beauty on the shore, 

With the sun and the sand and the wild uproar. 


So many times it proves to be true: “Seize the 
flower, the bloom is shed.” 

William H. Hudson long waged a great battle in 
England against shooting birds to stuff for parlor 
ornaments. All collectors outside of universities or 
museums came in for a stout cudgeling from him. 
Only slowly is the truth spreading that taking many 
things out of their setting destroys their beauty. Only 
slowly do we grow morally to the point where we act 
for the good of all—not our own fancied good. 


Nature lovers today often quote a part of Emer- | 


son’s “Forbearance’’— 


Hast thou named all the birds without a gun? 
Loved the wood rose and left it on its stalk? 
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I should like to quoteall of ““Hamatreya,”’ but even 
on Good Friday, and after hearing “Everyman’”’ on 
the radio, I don’t feel like lingering over the fact that 
our acres are not our acres, and that in the end the 
owners sleep in the soil they thought they owned. 
“Rhodora”’ is a beautiful poem, and it is well placed 
in the collection, for it follows “Earth Song.” ‘‘Rho- 
dora’ was written ‘‘on being asked whence is the 
flower.” The last half of it is: 


Rhodora! If the sages ask thee why 

This charm is wasted on the earth and sky, 

Tell them, dear, that if eyes were made for seeing 
Then beauty is its own excuse for being; 

Why thou wert there, O rival of the rose! 

I never thought to ask. I never knew, 

But, in my simple ignorance, suppose 

The selfsame Power that brought me there brought you. 


Though the sun shines so bright and warm this 
afternoon, the memory of snow-storms still is vivid. 
Washington and Boston both had some swirling flakes 
this very week. But it is only in the north country 
where there are old-fashioned snow-storms that Emer- 
son’s ‘Snow-storm”’ is quoted, and half the time it is 
ascribed to Whittier and “‘Snowbound.”’ It begins: 
Announced by all the trumpets of the sky, 

and the first verse ends: 
The sled and traveler stopped, the courier’s feet 
Delayed, all friends shut out, the housemates sit 


Around the radiant fireplace, enclosed 
In a tumultuous privacy of storm. 


We can imagine how Emerson himself would 
exult in the “‘tumultuous privacy of storm,” or any 
other privacy. 

Some of the most familiar lines must remain un- 
quoted here. Most of us in the liberal church can 
say a part of “The Problem.” 

Out from the heart of nature rolled 
The burdens of the Bible old; 

The litanies of the nations came 
Like the voleano’s tongue of flame, 
Up from the burning core below,— 
The canticles of love and woe. 

The hand that rounded Peter’s dome 
And groined the aisles of Christian Rome 
Wrought in a sad sincerity; 

Himself from God he could not free, 
He builded better than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew. 


The death of his little boy gave us the matchless 
“Threnody” expressing our deepest sorrow and our 
highest faith. In the beginning are the lines: 

Returned this day the south wind searches 


And finds young pines and budding birches 
But finds not the budding man. 


And at the end it reaches the majesty of 
What is excellent 
As God lives, is permanent; 
Hearts are dust, hearts’ loves remain; 
Hearts’ love will meet thee again. 


The radio a little while ago not only brought me 
Good Friday music, it brought the excited description 
of a Marathon race in Boston, and made me remember 
that it is Patriots’ Day as well as the day of the 
cross. 
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To commemorate this day in American history, 
the people of Concord erected a monument, and for 
the dedication Emerson wrote the hymn I learned as 
a little boy to recite: 

By the rude bridge that arched the flood, 
Their flag to April’s breeze unfurled, 

Here once the embattled farmers stood 
And fired the shot heard round the world. 


It probably will be quoted as long as our country 
lasts. 

Of poetry itself Emerson has written much. In 
his essay, “Poetry and the Imagination,” he gives 
clearly his theory of poetry. In his addresses and in 
the poems themselves he defines it indifferent ways. 
For example, in ““The Enchanter’’ he writes: 


The little Shakespeare in the maiden’s heart 
Makes Romeo of the ploughboy on his cart. 


The poem begins: 
In the deep heart of man a poet dwells 
Who all the day of life his summer story tells: 
Scatters on every eye dust of his spells. 


But we greatly err if we think that to Emerson poetry 
is dust in the eyes. To him the poet is the only one 
who sees reality clearly. He says: ‘““Every man would 
be a poet if his intellectual digestion were perfect. 
The test of the poet is the power to take the passing 
day, with its news, its cares, its fears, as he shares 
them, and hold it up to a divine reason till he sees it to 
have a purpose and beauty, and to be related to as- 
tronomy and history and the eternal order of the 
world.” 

To Emerson poetry is the “only verity.’’ It is 
“the perpetual endeavor to express the spirit of the 
thing.’ It is the language God uses. 

We want great design in a poet, but often get 
“only the art of enameling.’”’ We want an architect 
and they bring us an upholsterer. 

Boldly he answers the charge that poetry does 
not deal with the facts. To him there can be no poetry 
that does not rest on fact. 

“The solid men complain that the poet leaves 
out the fundamental facts; the poet complains that 
the solid men leave out the sky. To every plant there 
are two powers: one shoots downward as rootlet and 
one upward as tree. You must have eyes of science 
to see in the seed its nodes; you must have the vivacity 
of the poet to perceive in the thought its futurities. 
. . . . sooner or later that which is now life shall be 
poetry and every tair and manly trait shall add a 
richer strain to the song.”’ 

This story must be ended, but the half has not 
been told. Nor can I tell the half. 1 am enough under 
the influence of the man as I write to be ashamed of 
all pretence. Here speaks no critic. Here speaks not 
even one who has drunk deep of the works of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson. But it is one who can testify that 
what Emerson writes is truth and beauty to him. 
And as the great man said: ‘What does every earnest 
man seek in the deep instinct of society, what but to 
find himself in another mind? We hail with gladness 
this new acquisition of ours. The great are our 
better selves, ourselves with advantages. He makes 
me rich who shows me that every man is mine and 
every faculty is mine.” 
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Boston Latin School, 1635-1935" 


George H. Wood 


(eS with many of the best experiences in life, I 
1c Al did not realize my good fortune in attending 
) A) «Boston Latin School until I had passed 
FAM through the experience. I knew that it was 
an old school, founded in 1635, one year before the 
founding of Harvard College in the same state of 
Massachusetts. I sensed the sincerity of the masters 
of the school in their thoroughness of instruction. I 
read with awe on the walls of the assembly hall the 
names of the great and good who had attended Boston 
Latin School. Some of those names were Benjamin 
Franklin, Phillips Brooks, Samuel Adams, Robert 
Treat Paine, John Hancock, Josiah Quincy, Edward 
Everett, Ralph Waldo Emerson, Charles Francis 
Adams, Wendell Phillips, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Edward Everett Hale, Charles William Eliot and 
Henry Lee Higginson. 

Yet although I sensed the value of the schoo] I 
did not, in my days within its walls, really know its 
value to me and to the other students. Looking back 
at the school, however, from seven years of distance, 
six of which were spent in undergraduate and graduate 
college work, and the past year in this New Madison, 
Ohio, community, I can now tell of some of the real 
and unrealized values of the Boston Latin School, my 
secondary school Alma Mater. This tercentenary 
celebration year recalls much to my mind. 

The fundamental objective of the Latin School, 
as I see it, is to train young men to be thinkers. Gen- 
erally only young men who intend to go to college and 
pursue their studies further are admitted to the school. 
Thus when a person enters Latin School] he must soon 
adapt himself to the life of the student and thinker, 
or he will not succeed. Because of the exacting re- 
quirements of the course which prepares young men 
for the colleges, about sixty percent drop out before 
completing the Latin School course, or, in other words, 
only approximately forty percent of the entrants 
graduate. It is a terrific weeding out process, but 
one which assures the survivors success in college. 
The subjects taught are the classics, sciences, and 
modern languages. Four years of Latin, four of 
English, three of German, two of French, three years 
of mathematics, and two years of science, is a fairly 
normal course. Those subjects which are most highly 
evaluated by the college entrance boards are those 
mostly taught. Military drill is required for four 
years. Boston Latin School is today the largest single 
source of supply to Harvard College. The school 
does also maintain its power for thought in the records 
of the college men who come from its ranks. 

The first site of the Boston Public Latin School 
was on the grounds of City Hall, School Street, Boston. 
The school buildings which have housed the various 
generations of Latin School boys have occupied various 
parts of the city of Boston. The present building is 
located on the Avenue Louis Pasteur in the Boston 
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Fenway. Although erected in 1922, the schoolhouse 
was expanded to twice its original size in 1982-1933. 
The present school is surrounded by many other 
splendid buildings, among which are the Harvard 
Medical School, the Boston Children’s Hospital, the 
Girls’ Latin School, Simmons College, and the famous 
Catholic School, Notre Dame Academy. The Latin 
School has sought for scholars and thinkers, and so 
within its walls and in its vicinity the atmosphere is 
one of thought and concentration. 

A school, whether it be the Boston Latin or any 
other school, should be primarily concerned with the 
principles of thought and concentration. That is one 
of the fundamentals in the educational process. How- 
ever, it seems to me that too much thought and con- 
centration may become worthless, if their results are 
not applied. As a recent editorial title in the Boston 
Globe has it: “Sometimes our goal-posts may become 
twisted.”’ Take the study of Latin for the best ex- 
ample of that editorial point, and in particular, let us 
take the study of Latin in the Boston Latin School. 
Perhaps needless to say, we had to learn the techni- 
calities in our study of the language there. Once that 
was done, we were left to our own resources to read 
and translate and to get the meaning of the text. 
Unfortunately there was but little elucidating of the 
subject matter. Because we did not have enough 
maturity of thought to draw out the lessons of his- 
tory and morals contained in the text, often we were 
not as well rounded in our thought as we might have 
been. From my more mature reading of the Latin 
and other classics, ancient and modern, I can today 
see within them great correctives for humanity. 
Thought, however, becomes easily stultified. 

Today I think that the present lessons taught in 
the school are not being translated and driven home to 
a logical conclusion for the students. Sometimes we 
may easily miss the truths in our own lessons. Surely 
Caesar and Virgil tell us of the horrors of war, of the 
destructiveness of external and internal warfare and 
combativeness. Yet, as I say, the lesson is not being 
taken to heart by the master or by the pupils. All bow 
to the dictates of the Boston school system, which 
authoritative body compels each student in almost 
every Boston secondary school to take military drill. 
And so during my years under that system I, even 
though a student, was compelled to carry a fairly 
heavy rifle, to do the military goosestep. If you have 
ever marched five or six miles on a hot day, carrying a 
military rifle, you will know something of the meaning 
of being a soldier. You won’t like it; it does not lead 
to constructive thought, but it does lead to destruc- 
tiveness and fatigue. I did not like it during my years 
in school, nor do I approve of it today. But mark 
you, I disapprove for more than personal reasons to- 
day of the military training in the Boston Latin School, 
or in any institution of learning, be it a secondary 
school or our own state land-grant college here in Ohio. 

Is not the secondary school or college primarily 
a school for thought, for training in the sciences and 
humanities of life? It is not a shop where one is 
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compelled to learn the trade of human butchering to 
the “‘blare of trumpets and the rumble of drums.”’ 
And so from that one bad lesson in the goosestep 
which I learned in Latin School, I ask that all here 
this evening at this Parent-Teacher Meeting take 
note. The educator and the pupil should be left free 
for thought; never should they be cramped and 
trammeled by courses in military action. 

I would prophesy to the educators here this 
evening that the near future will see a tightening up, 
an increase of state authority as regards the curricula 
of study which shall exist in our schools, be they ele- 
mentary, secondary or the higher institutions. Let 
us not fall into the trap of thought and be unconscious 
of the living issue of the need for freedom of thought 
and action in the school. Thought, in and of itself, 
is like pure science. It is not concerned with good 
and evil. Latin can be made a humanistic study; it is 
up to the educator, be he of Boston Latin School or 
any high school, to help the pupil interpret his studies 
in the light of historic experience. There is present 
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in the education of today in this country, a certain 
classical and scientific amoralism. The corrective to 
any amoralism is to think and act morally. 

The educator has a great constructive force at 
his disposal in the giving of a humanistic and moral 
interpretation of his classic or scientific course. The 
life of thought is of course of value in and of itself. 
But the life of thought and concentration can be made 
into a wonderfully constructive force when applied 
to present issues. It would be too bad for us here or 
in the noble Boston Latin School ever to lose sight of 
our opportunity of application. Let us ever endeavor 
to translate our studies that we may see their meaning 
as regards our present living. If war and military drill 
are wrong, let us not cater to them in our teaching and 
study. If science can be used constructively, let us 
translate our scientific studies into constructive terms. 
If the study ot the Latin and other classics can be con- 
structive, let us translate them with a humanistic 
interpretation that they may be of corrective value 
for our times. 


Not New Rules, But a New Game 


Sheldon Shepard 


T is not necessary to take anything from him 
who owns it. Fortunes built up under cur- 
rent concepts of honor and duty need not be 
confiscated. Indeed, such confiscation would 

do very Jittle good, and probably work a hardship 

more than severe enough to compensate for any ser- 
vice rendered. ‘‘Better distribution of the national 
income” is not nearly the blessing it seems. Doubling 
the national income would be far wiser, simpler and 
easier. Social progress will go much farther and faster 
when it is clear that it does not necessarily involve the 
lessening of any great fortune. As long as men hold 
ideals of success which involve the right and glory of 
great fortunes, let us proceed to help the common 
people, not by attempting to take anything from great 
fortunes, but by adding to the wealth of the whole. 

Playing at the game of the economic system at 
the present time is not very satisfactory to any of the 
contestants, nor is it a pleasant encounter to contem- 
plate. It is too much like putting unarmed humans 
into the arena with hungry beasts for the modern 
citizen to enjoy its miserable parade. 

Starvation caused by abundance, lack caused by 
plenty, are the paradoxical elements of its inane en- 
deavors. Those who have achieved the accumulation 
of plenty, or feel that under the present rules they have 
a chance to gather together such a supply, naturally 
hesitate at the suggestion of changes in the rules or in 
the game. But even these are not too comfortable 
today. They are beginning to wonder if there is a 
handwriting on the wall. Somehow or other the old 
pep won’t come back into the game. 

Their rebellion at suggestion of change is due to 
the fact that they think in terms of ‘dividing up” 
resources. It seems to them that all proposed new 
rules are for the purpose of taking something from 
those who have and giving it to those who have not. 
And probably that is as much as some reformers see. 
Again, it does seem reasonable that some rules should 


be applied which would make it possible for every per- 
son to have at least the minimum necessities for a well- 
rounded life, even if it involved applying to the eco- 
nomic game rules which took something from those 
who have more than any human being can possibly 
use for himself and his family, and in these days more 
than he can find ways of using as capital goods. 

But such procedure would be of very little sig- 
nificance. It is not possible to feed the poor by taxing 
the rich. Before 1929, when we were still on the up- 
ward trend of production, it might have been of some 
value, for the rich could go on accumulating fortune. 
Today they cannot. They cannot find places of in- 
vestment and operation for profit. Economists figure 
that if all the income could be taken from the wealthy 
and distributed to the needy, it would increase the 
standard of living of the latter only ten percent. 
Manifestly that is not a great goal at which the race 
should aim. But it is about as much as can be hoped 
for by changing the rules of the present economic 
game. 

The game is today played for profit, for selfish 
attainment. As a result, it fails to accomplish the 
fundamental purposes of an economic game—the 
making and distribution of goods to supply the needs 
of the people. Its chief characteristic is waste. 
The piling up of a fortune is not necessarily inimical 
to the general welfare. The danger to the common 
good is in the waste, strife and maladjustment caused 
by the scramble for fortune. New rules can reduce 
extravagance only slightly. In fact, many of them 
simply create circumlocutions which add to the debt. 
The loss of energy in the present arrangement is enor- 
mous. Instead of furnishing, as its champions sup- 
pose, the drive which carries us on in the development 
of material achievement, the game is the very de- 
stroyer of that which they claim as its child. The 
exhaustion that is upon us now is the result of bleeding 
by wise-looking physicians who bring to an untimely 
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end the patient they try to cure. The waste of the 
competitive system is a hundred times greater than 
the forces it puts to use. For every man who has op- 
portunity to use his talent and ability, a hundred are 
compelled to let their energies go unused. Energies 
which should go into effective production and educa- 
tion and distribution are given to scheming how to ad- 
vance, how to outwit, how to fool. Adulterations, 
false advertising, stock manipulation, hidden defects, 
manipulated fashions, creation of monopolies, harmful 
speculation, sweatshops, child labor, low wages—these 
are the characteristic products of a system which we 
are told has brought us to the high point of attain- 
ment at which we are. 

Suppose we had a new game, the game of pro- 
ducing everything the people need and increasing the 
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general welfare. Suppose everyone had a chance to 
work at it to the best of his ability and the extent of 
his desires. Suppose we eliminated the game which 
involves cheating, lying, adulteration and all the rest 
of the ugly array of present tactics. We should at 
once establish such an economic abundance that we 
could increase the general standard of living, not ten 
percent, but a hundred percent, and who knows how 
much more. This while still leaving the large fortunes 
intact. 

Instead of altering the rules of the game so that a 
little more goes to the loser and less to the winner, 
why not set up a new game, an economic planning for 
the common good which shall leave the rich with as 
much as ever, and yet double the welfare in material 
goods of everybody? Not new rules, but a new game, 


An Address by Rabindranath Tagore 


We are indebted to The Sunday Statesman of Cal- 
cutta and to Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson for the fo!llow- 
ing illuminating address by Rabindranath Tagore. 
ITH the modern facilities of communication 
| not merely a limited number of individuals 
but all the races of men have come close 
sOo to each other. If they fail to unite in 
truth then humanity will flounder in the bottom of a 
surging sea of mutual hatred and suspicion. Most 
problems today have become international problems, 
and yet the international mind has not yet been 
formed, the modern teachers’ conscience not having 
taken its responsibility in helping to invoke it. 

The word “international’’ may sound too in- 
definite—its meaning appearing large only because of 
its vagueness, like water acquiring volume by turning 
into vapor. I do not believe in an internationalism 
which is amorphous, whose features are broadened 
into flatness. With us it must be internationalism of 
India, with its own distinct character. 

The true universal finds its manifestation in the 
individuality which is true. The true universalism 
is not in the breaking down of the walls of one’s own 
house, but in the offering of hospitality to one’s guests 
and neighbors. Like the position of the earth in the 
course of its diurnal and annual motions, man’s life, 
at any time, must be the reconciliation of its two 
movements, one round the center of its own person- 
ality, and another whose center is in a luminous ideal 
comprehending the whole human world. ‘The inter- 
national endeavor of a people must carry the move- 
ment of the people’s own personality round the great 
spirit of man. The inspiration must be its own which 
is to help it in its aspiration towards fulfillment. 
Otherwise, mere cosmopolitanism but drifts on the 
waves, buffeted by wind from all quarters, in an im- 
becility of movement which has no progress. 

As a people we must be fully conscious of what 
weare. Itisa truism to say that the consciousness of 
the unity of a people implies the knowledge of its 
parts as well of its whole. But most of us not only 
have no such knowledge of India, we do not even 
have an eager desire to cultivate it. 

By asserting our national unity with vehemence 
in our political propaganda, we assure ourselves that 


we possess it, and thus continue to live in a make- 
believe world of political day-dreams. 

The fact is, we have a feeble human interest in 
our own country. We love to talk about politics and 
economics; we are ready to soar into the thin air of 
academic abstractions, or roam in the dusk of pedantic 
wildernesses; but we never care to cross our social 
boundaries and come to the door of our neighboring 
communities, personally to inquire how they think 
and feel and express themselves, and how they fashion 
their lives. The love of man has its own hunger for 
knowing. Even if we lack this concerning our fellow 
beings in India, except in our political protestations, 
at least love of knowledge for its own sake could have 
brought us close to each other. But there also we have. 
failed and suffered. For weakness of knowledge is the 
foundation of weakness of power. Until India be- 
comes fully distinct in our mind, we can never gain 
her in truth; and where truth is imperfect, love can 
never have its full sway. ‘ 

What has given such enormous intellectual 
power to Europe is her coordination of minds. She 
has evolved a means by which all countries of that 
continent can think together. Such a great concert 
of ideas, by its own pressure of movement, naturally 
wears away all her individual aberrations of thought 
and extravagances of unreason. 

The mind of India, on the other hand, is divided 
and scattered; there is no one common pathway along 
which we can reach it. We cannot but look with re- 
gret at the feebleness of stimulation in our academic 
training for the forming of our mind which in coopera- 
tion of knowledge and sympathy may comprehend the 
larger mind of the country. The most important ob- 
ject of our educational institutions is to help each 
student to realize his personality. We in India are 
unfortunate in not having the chance to give expres- 
sion to the best in us in creating intimate relations 
with the powerful peoples of the world. The bond 
between the nations today is made of the links of 
mutual menace, its strength depending upon the force 
of panic, and leading to an enormous waste of re- 
sources in a competition of browbeating and bluff. 
Some great voice is waiting to be heard which will 
usher in the sacred light of truth in the dark region of 
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the nightmare of politics. But we in India have 
not yet had the chance. Yet we have our own human 
voice which truth demands. 

The activity represented in human education is 
a world-wide one, it is a great movement of universal 
cooperation. India, though defeated in her political 
destiny, has her responsibility to hold up the cause of 
truth even to cry in the wilderness, and offer her les- 
sons to the world in the best gifts which she could 
produce. Education in all its different forms has 
its ultimate purpose in the evolving of a luminous 
sphere of human mind from the nebula that has been 
rushing round ages to find in itself an eternal center 
of unity. We individuals, however small may be our 
power and whatever corner of the world we may be- 
long to, have the claim upon us to add to the light of 
the consciousness that comprehends all humanity. 
And for this cause I ask your cooperation, not merely 
because cooperation itself is the best aspect of the 
truth we represent, it is an end and not merely the 
means. 

We are new converts to western ideals, in other 
words, the ideals belonging to the scientific view of 
life and the world. This is great, and it is foolish to 
belittle its importance by wrongly describing it as 
materialism. For truth is spiritual in itself, and truly 
materialistic is the mind of the animal which is un- 
scientific and therefore unable to cross the dark 
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screen of appearance, of accidents, and reach the deeper 
region of universal laws. Science means intellectual 
probity in our dealings with the material world. 

This conscientiousness of mind is spiritual, for it 
never judges its results by the standard of external 
profits. But in science the oft-used half truth that 
honesty is the best policy has proved itself to be com- 
pletely true. Science, being mind’s honesty in its 
relation to the physical universe, never fails to bring 
us the best profit for our living. And mischief finds 
its entry through this backdoor of utility, and Satan 
has had an ample chance of making use of the divine 
fruit of knowledge for bringing shame upon humanity. 
Science as the best policy is tempting the primitive 
in man, bringing out his evil passions through the re- 
spectable cover that it has supplied him. And this is 
why it is all the more needed today that we should 
have faith in ideals that have been matured in the 
spiritual field through ages of human endeavor for 
perfection, the golden crops that have developed in 
different forms and in different soils but whose food 
value for man’s spirit has the same composition. 
These are not for the local markets, but for universal 
hospitality, for sharing life’s treasure with each other 
and realizing that human civilization is a spiritual 
feast the invitation to which is open to all; it is never 
for the ravenous orgies of carnage where the food and 
the feeders are being torn to pieces. 


“When You Leave I Quit” 


Herbert Higginbotham 


Dae you leave I shall quit going to church,”’ 
said a lady to her minister who had been 
called to anew field. “I don’t think I could 
ever sit under any other minister—your 

work has meant so much to me.” 

And the minister felt sad at heart, and was silent, 
thoughtful. Then he addressed the lady thus: 

“T am touched by your statement. It is not a 
light thing for a minister to find that he has really 
helped another human soul. But have I really helped 
you? You feel kindly toward me, and you are trying 
to express your kindness in what you have just said. 
You desire to show appreciation for what you think 
I have done for you. Perhaps you think I feel com- 
plimented by what you have said. It you could look 
into my heart at this moment you would realize that 
what you have actually done is to cause me a feeling of 
profound despair. For seven years I have labored 
here, trying to show that the basis of our fellowship 
together rests upon eternal principles of righteousness 
and truth, to show that we can best achieve in our 
search for the highest values of life by associating 
ourselves together in such a fellowship as this, to teach 
loyalty to an ideal. What you are really telling me 
is that I have completely failed in what I have tried 
so hard to do; you are telling me that all I have done 
for you is to make myself a crutch upon which I have 
taught you to lean, and, now that I am going, you 
tell me that you will be unable to walk without your 
crutch, and you will be worse off than if I had never 
labored here at all. Your statement is no compliment, 
but, instead, it is a deep accusation of failure.” 


“Tam sorry if I have hurt you,’ 
“‘T simply spoke sincerely as I felt.’ 

“If I had thought you were given to idle compli- 
ments I would have let your statement pass without 
making this reply. It is because I know you are sin- 
cere that I feel its sting so keenly.” 

The minister went to his new field. He did not 
forget his former parishioner, nor her words. Amid 
the thronging duties of a new charge he resolved to try 
to retrieve his failure. 

From friends he learned that the lady had kept 
her word, had ceased going to church. He wrote to 
her and told her that her absence from church was 
known to him and had not gone unnoticed by other 
friends in the congregation. During the next few weeks 
he wrote her several times. “If yours is a nature which 
attaches its loyalty to persons rather than to ideals 
and principles, ought you not at least to give the new 
minister a chance?”’ he asked. 

Apparently this thrust went home. The following 
Sunday she went late to church and slipped into a 
back seat. She missed the old feeling of joyous ex- 
pectancy. Most of her old friends in the congregation 
were still there. The new minister was younger. 
‘“How can he have as much to give me—he is younger 
than I am,” she said to herself. The old familiar 
voice, the old telling phrases, the old potent appeal to 
her best self, which she had associated with her old 
minister, were not there. She listened to the new 
voice with aloof appraisal, as she would have listened 
to the minister in a strange church. 

She slipped out of church as soon as the benedic- 


’ replied the lady. 
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tion was pronounced, not waiting to chat with her old 
friends who might ask her where she had been. She 
had noticed a number of new faces in church. A 
lady she did not know came out with her and asked 
if she was a member of the church. She felt a 
slight twinge of conscience as she admitted that she 
was. 

“Would you come over and drink a cup of tea 
with me this afternoon? I would like to talk with you 
about the church and what you believe.’ Somewhat 
reluctantly she consented. 

That afternoon, from a woman of her own age, she 
heard a story of old moorings slipped, of a life confused 
by doubts and puzzled questionings. 

“From my youth up I had always been warned 
to stay away from these modernist churches. I was 
told that they would destroy my faith. When my boy 
and girl went to college and began to talk to me about 
what they learned of history, of biology, of science and 
philosophy, I felt that a gap was widening between us. 
The children could not fit their knowledge into my old 
beliefs, and sometimes they told me I was old-fashioned 
and out-of-date. They left off going to church, and 
that troubled me a good deal. Church has been a 
great steadying force in my life, and J feared for their 
future. Some of their ideas about life and morals 
startle me. The old values of life which experience 
has taught me are best seemed to lack foundations. 
I seemed unable to justify them to my children be- 
cause I found it was not sufficient to tell them ‘The 
Bible says so-and-so.’ They did not believe that the 
Bible was the divinely-revealed word of God, as 


I had always believed. I found I had to have some 
new authority, some other justification. This is why 
I came to your church. It has opened a new world to 
me. I find that I can still keep the best of my old 
faith and yet share with my children their new learn- 
ing. It has closed the gap between me and my chil- 
dren. A few years ago I would have been very 
angry at hearing the things I heard your minister say 
in church today, and would have called him an infidel. 
I believe I can interest my children in this church, and 
I notice some of their college chums are already at- 
tending.” . 

This story from the heart of another woman 
touched her deeply and started a new train of thought. 
“T have been selfish and thinking only of what I 
could get out of going to church,” she mused. 

The following Sunday she called up her new 
friend and offered to drive her to church, an offer 
which was gladly accepted. A warm friendship sprang 
up between them. 

Thisisatruestory. Thelady who quit her church 
when the old minister left is going regularly again 
now. She never goes alone. Her friend has intro- 
duced her to several friends who needed a new ap- 
proach to life’s problems as much as she did. 

Best of all, she is seeing new meanings in many 
of the things she received from her old minister and 
had thought she understood. Especially does she see 
new and deeper meanings in one of her old minister’s 
favorite quotations: ‘‘Inasmuch as ye have zt unto one 
of the least of these my brethren, ye have done 7 
unto me.” 


A Liberal Views Egypt and Greece 


Eugene Rodman Shippen 


Came) HE pyramid of Cheops, admitting its supreme 
ey 7G) archeological interest and value, must im- 
AS press every socially minded person as a monu- 


Be) ment to human folly, built in sweat and 
blood, and immortalizing a name not worthy to be 
perpetuated. 

On our way thither we rode on two camels, one 
an amiable beast called ‘“‘Gingerbread,”’ the other an 
ugly brute by the name of “Moses,” certainly not a 
Christian, who complained of my weight and made 
faces at me. Nietzsche saw in the meek camel a 
symbol of the Christianity he scorned. How little 
Nietzsche knew! 

Humble indeed! you treacherous desert-ship! 
You unregenerate heathen, eyeing me 
With haughty mien and supercilious lip! 

The camel’s scornful expression is thus accounted 
for by Moslems: There are one hundred attributes or 
names of Allah; man knows ninety-nine; the camel 
knows the hundredth—hence his superior attitude. 

In contrast to Cheops, consider Akhnaton, the 
heretic Pharaoh of the eighteenth dynasty. He built 
no great monuments, but he left a remarkable record 
of religious and social reform, entitling him to be re- 
garded as probably the greatest of the Pharaohs. 
Opposing the powerful priests of Amon at Thebes, 
whose gross polytheism was offensive to the thought- 
ful young king, Amenophis IV, later changing his 


name to Akhnaton, upheld the worship of Atum, 
or Aton, a universal deity whose symbol was the 
beneficent sun. It was a very early instance of a 
conflict between fundamentalism and religious lib- 
eralism. His monotheistic hymns, found in some of 
the contemporary tombs, are comparable in beauty 
and spirituality to some of our Psalms, and indeed 
may have been known to the Hebrews. It is one of 
the enigmas of religious history that this Egyptian 
monotheism antedated Old Testament monotheism 
many centuries. 

Professor James H. Breasted goes so far as to call 
Akhnaton “the first individual in history,” meaning 
the first really independent thinker of whom we have 
authentic record. Arthur Weigall’s readable “Akh- 
naton”’ and Breasted’s “The Dawn of Conscience’’ 
give Inspiring accounts of this great person who surely 
should be included in liberalism’s calendar of saints. 
Sir John Squire, the English poet, critic, and former 
editor of The London Mercury, has been working for 
twenty years on a play dealing with Akhnaton, whom 
he calls the first pacifist. The appearance of this 
play should be an event to liberals. 

At Giza we took tea with Dr. George A. Reisner, 
head of the Boston-Harvard Expedition, and the 
acknowledged dean of Egyptian archeologists. His 
bungalow is on a little hill overlooking the pyramids 
and the desolate surrounding desert where he has 
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spent many fruitful years, as happy as he is busy. 

Later in the week, as his guest, I spoke at a luncheon 

4 the American Club of Cairo, of which he is presi- 
ent. 

I called upon Judge Fish, our American minister 
to Egypt, at the impressive legation recently rented 
from a Greek magnate. The minister had just re- 
turned from a trip to Mt. Sinai, where he spent two 
days as guest of the Greek Orthodox monks in the 
monastery of St. Catherine. I was much interested in 
what he told me about his visit, the difficulties of the 
trip, over three hundred miles across the desert and 
the Red Sea, and the primitive accommodations of 
the monastery. But interest centered above all, of 
course, in the familiar story of Tischendorfl’s discovery 
in the monastery of the oldest of the extant uncial 
manuscripts of the Four Gospels, dating from the 
fourth century, since known as the ‘‘Codex Sinaiticus,”’ 
and carried off to St. Petersburg to be the chief 
treasure of the Imperial Museum. ‘The British 
government last year purchased the Codex at enor- 
mous cost from the Soviet government. A beautiful 
manuscript copy, made by the order of the old ezarist 
government, is preserved in the library of the old 
monastery. From the legation I was sent back to my 
hotel in the big official Packard car, flying the Amer- 
ican flag, attended by a be-fezzed flunkey in gold 
embroidered coat, with a gold sword, ceremoniously 
carried. I was boy enough to enjoy the experience, 
getting salutes from the traffic cops, who at home are 
more disposed to pinch me than to salute me. 

While I was in Cairo, the dean of the new Egyp- 
tian University, Dr. Mansoor, to whom I bore a card 
of introduction, gave me a copy of a recent publica- 
tion containing a translation of a part of Diodorus’s 
“Universal History,’’ one passage of which may be of 
interest. 

The old historian refers to a law of the ancient 
Egyptians which regulated thievery. Unable to do 
away with thefts, the legislators created the position 
of ‘‘Arch-thief’’ who licensed all who desired to prac- 
tice that ancient calling. Those who suffered losses 
by theft made a full report to the Arch-thief, while 
the thieves were required to report their gains. Then 
the losers paid one-fourth of the value of that which 
was stolen, thereupon recovering what was their own. 
I submit that this is better than our “‘lie-detector,”’ 
invented by the psychologists, which offers no guaran- 
tee of the return of stolen goods. 

Anticipating my visit to Egypt, the officers and 
directors of the American Unitarian Association pre- 
pared and put in my hands a letter of fraternal greet- 
ings to the liberal Moslems of Egypt, addressed to 
one of the leaders, His Excellency, Ahmed Shafig 
Pasha. On arrival in Cairo, casting about how to 
secure interviews, I received invaluable assistance 
from Dr. Robert S. McClenahan, acting president of 
the American University, and from Mr. Shukry 
Jemal, a liberal] Protestant Palestinian, long an es- 
teemed business man of Cairo. ‘Two weeks were 
spent, with not much time for sight-seeing, in getting 
appointments and conferring with the leaders of pro- 
gressive Islam. 

Shafig Pasha received me with great cordiality 
in his town house on the edge of the Nile. He had 
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been more or less in touch with liberal Christians, and 
recalled with satisfaction a public meeting he had 
once arranged in Cairo for Pere Hyacinthe Loyson, the 
distinguished French liberal. Later, in company with 
Mrs. Shippen, I met him again at bis suburban home 
in Helwan, and was taken to see Sheikh Mohammed 
Mustapha el Maraghi, formerly rector of the famous 
Al Azhar, the oldest university, it is claimed, in the 
world, to which no non-Moslem is ever admitted as a 
student. Sheikh Maraghi, attempting to modernize 
the curriculum of the university, had been compelled 
to resign by the conservative party in control, and 
when we saw him was living in retirement. He im- 
pressed us as a man of the finest type, an intellectual 
leader who, it is hoped, may soon be reinstated in the 
university, too long the citadel of reactionary Mos- 
lems. 

I do not fee! free, in a public print, to quote 
what he said in the interview, but, like Shafig Pasha, 
he was sympathetic toward a better understanding 
between Moslems and Christians. 

Other leaders, some of them occupying high 
official positions, received me courteously and gave 
me an idea of the difficulties under which liberal 
Moslems labor, for heresy in Egypt is a state offence, 
entailing the loss of citizenship. Naturally liberalism 
there is neither vocal nor organized, and for the most 
part is content with new interpretations of the Koran, 
preserving the letter if not the spirit of orthodoxy. 
Nevertheless the time-spirit is at work. Contacts 
with European culture and with Western science are 
beginning to create a body of liberal opinion, if not 
of protest, which in time is bound to challenge or- 
thodox Islam. 

One of the most courageous of liberals whom it 
was my great privilege to meet was Dr. Taha Hussein, 
called by Professor Martin Sprengling of Chicago 
University “the great-souled, saintly leader of the 
coming generation in Egypt.’ Blind from childhood, 
yet managing to go through Al-Azhar University, 
later attending the Sorbonne in Paris, and there 
earning a doctorate in philosophy, this remarkable 
man was made professor of Arabic literature in the 
new Egyptian University. Here again conservative 
influences triumphed temporarily, securing his re- 
moval, but while we were in Cairo, it is reassuring 
to note, he was restored to his chair, to the great joy 
of the student body. At my second interview he in- 
vited Mrs. Shippen and me to take tea with him and 
his French wife, giving an opportunity of seeing him 
in a more intimate way, and of meeting at his house 
some of the young Moslem progressives who look up 
to him as a leader. I was able to interest him in the 
International Fellowship of Religious Liberals, and it 
is my hope that at some future conference of that body 
he may be a guest speaker. Called by the conserva- 
tives ‘‘the sheikh of the infidels,’’ he may properly be 
claimed as a fellow heretic. 

Having observed religious liberalism on the 
ground, so to speak, in Egypt and, a few years ago, in 
Czechoslovakia, I was naturally much interested in a 
liberal movement in Greece which, to me, constituted 
a real discovery. The Greek Orthodox Church is, if 
possible, as conservative in its theology, as formal in 
its ritual, and as rigid in its discipline as Islam, but 
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here again modern thought is undermining the old 
foundations of faith. Some years ago a gifted priest 
of the Greek Church started a mild reform movement 
within the church, stressing the ethical side of religion, 
and the importance of religious education. This was 
the “Zoe” (life) movement, which today, under new 
leadership, is having an influence upon the body ec- 
clesiastic. I made a point of meeting the head of the 
Zoe movement in Athens, Mr. Trebelas, a man of 
great personal charm. Although a graduate of the 
Greek University School of Theology, he remains a 
layman, finding in this way greater liberty than if he 
had taken orders. He is permitted, however, to 
preach, and in the principal churches of Athens he 
discusses questions of current interest to crowds 
drawn both by his spirituality and his social passion. 
Here is one who, like Channing, does not recognize a 
conflict between piety and social reform. He heads 
a lay brotherhood, the members of which live together 
as a community. Though celibates, they are not 
bound by an oath of celibacy, but automatically be- 
come associate members when they marry. These 
married associates, he told me, often continue active 
and helpful. Once a year they go into “‘retreat’’ for 
the scriptural period of forty days for searching self- 
examination, mutual criticism, and the discussion of 
common problems. To me the significant thing about 


the movement is the fact that it first instituted schools 
of religion in the Greek Church, and has published 
graded text books, now widely used. Copies of some 
of their advanced text-books, as well as copies of 
the periodical ‘Zoe,’ were given me which, when 
translated by someone acquainted with modern 
Greek, will throw more light on this interesting move- 
ment. 

As the Zoe leaders are constructive rather than 
negative in their attitude, and, like Erasmus, believe in 
reform from within, they are, apparently, not under 
the suspicion of heresy. Only the ultra-conservative 
fear them. 

On the other hand we might possibly think their 
Erastian policy not sufficiently forthright. But they 
are unquestionably a power making for reason and 
righteousness. Mr. Trebelas was interested to hear 
about the International Fellowship, and said he would 
gladly read such publications as I might send him. 
Here again, as in Egypt and in Palestine, are our 
spiritual kin, needing our sympathy and cooperation, 
for they have a long, long struggle ahead of them. 
I sometimes ask myself whether we religious liberals 
in America have forgotten the sacrifices which bought 
our freedom. My travels around the Mediterranean 
at least have made me appreciate free America as 
never before. 


A “Religious Engineer” Describes His Work’ 


Edward H. Cotton 


Gat CONGREGATIONAL minister, author of a 
“ @ dozen and a half books on social and re- 
my 2 fs 6ligious research, and member of three com- 

missions appointed to survey conditions in 
as many denominations, Dr. H. Paul Douglass calls 
himself a “religious engineer in private practice.’ 
This rather singular title merits a visit with Dr. Doug- 
lass. 

He was born in Osage, Iowa, graduated from Grin- 
nell College in 1891, and from Andover Theological 
Seminary three years later. In 1895 he was pursuing 
postgraduate studies at Harvard University. The 
next decade was taken up with preaching and teach- 
ing in the Middle West. Following this field experi- 
ence he became secretary of the American Mission- 
ary Association, a Congregational organization, with 
headquarters in New York City. His duties included 
administrative work with Negroes and mountaineers 
in the South, Indians in the West, Porto Ricans, 
Mexicans and Alaskans. Following the World War, 
in which he saw considerable service, he took up social 
and religious research work. Thirteen years of active 
experience, mainly with the Institute of Social and 
Religious Research, a Rockefeller enterprise, has made 
him a specialist in this increasingly important field. 

Four leading religious bodies are now undertaking 
significant surveys of their activities: The Methodists, 
the Congregationalists, who last year united with the 
Christians, the recently combined Reformed Church 
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*Reprinted by permission from The Boston Evening Tran- 
script’s religious page (Saturday, April 18), of which Dr. Albert 
C. Dieffenbach is editor. 


in the United States and the Evangelical Synod, 
and the Unitarians. With three of these enterprises 
Dr. Douglass is, or has been, working. During the 
past year he has been employed by the Methodist 
commission, which is investigating conditions or 
organization, and outlining a change of policy. He 
is a member of the Congregational Committee on 
Strategy, appointed by the last General Council to 
suggest necessary changes in Congregational ecclesias- 
tical machinery, and he is director of studies and 
technical expert for the Unitarian Commission of 
Appraisal, authorized by the American Unitarian 
Association at its annual meeting in May, 1984. 

Dr. Douglass sees both a connection and a con- 
trast between religious activities at the close of the 
Great War, and at the end of these four years of de- 
pression. He says: “The church quickly recovered 
from the World War. But running parallel with this 
recovery was an era of over-expansion—nearly all de- 
nominations raised large sums of money through or- 
ganized campaigns to carry on work in which they 
had embarked, uncritically. Today they have been 
compelled to take a revised viewpoint, and are or- 
ganizing commissions of survey. In other words, 
they are analyzing themselves; and through this 
analysis, preparing for more effective future effort. 
This was essentially the ideal and method of the Inter- 
church World Movement, which deserved a better 
fate than it got at the hands of the churches. 

“Ly studies and observations during two decades 
have assured me that we have really no depression in 
religion, in the sense that the line of church strength 
and activity has been carried far below the normal. 
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The general level of church work, following the Great 
War, was carried well above normal, due to high en- 
thusiasm and to the successful financial campaigns. 
Church membership has quite kept in step with the 
growth of population. And church activities, while 
they have fallen off, have not declined nearly so far 
below normal conditions as is generally supposed. 
Facts and figures substantiate this statement. 

“What we ‘religious engineers’ are saying today 
is, that the methods and objects of organized religion 
are subject to scientific scrutiny exactly as the or- 
ganized social enterprise. There is no sanctity about 
the church which excludes it from careful analysis. 
The method of church surveys is not only more sen- 
sible than that of high-pressure financial campaigns, 
it is also likely to have more permanent value.” 

Asked to explain more in detail this exceedingly 
interesting movement, Dr. Douglass said: ‘‘The under- 
lying Methodist problem appears to be one of dis- 
content with a system that is not sufficiently demo- 
cratic—with its General Conference, remote and un- 
wieldy, and with its House of Bishops. A considerable 
body of Methodists are stirred up over the situation. 
An increasingly strong element wishes a system which 
is more decentralized, more amenable to local control, 
and more flexible. The commission will report at 
the annual conference in 1936. 

“The Congregationalists are facing exactly the 
opposite problem, namely, that of a democracy that 
is too loosely organized to be effective. They are con- 
sequently moving toward greater centralization. 
Developments of recent years have contemplated 
placing the separate organizations and societies under 
the advisory control of the General Council, giving all 
acommon membership. In brief, the idea is to gather 
- up loose ends, and tighten things up generally. The 
Committee on Strategy will make further recommen- 
dations in this general direction to the General Council 
in June, 19386. 

“The Commission of Appraisal, appointed by the 
Unitarians, is going farther than either the Methodist 
or the Congregational Commissions. It is more 
comprehensive, dealing with purposes and objectives, 


as well as with organization; and it anticipates more © 


far-reaching results. In fact, no religious inquiry 
with which I am familiar is undertaking a more 
thorough and constructive piece of work. Through 
this commission, the Unitarian Fellowship intends 
to reconsider its entire organization, method and 
objectives; and then to recommend decisive changes 
and policies. It ventured outside its own body to 
secure members for the commission, a distinctly 
courageous proceeding. It believed by doing so it 
would get a detached point of view, and in the end be 
able to do a broader and more thoroughgoing piece 
of work. The commission was authorized last May. 
But due to unavoidable delay in making up the per- 
sonnel, and in organizing, it was not able to get to 
work until early this year. Therefore, contrary to 
expectation, it will be prepared to give only a pre- 
liminary report at the annual meeting of the American 
Unitarian Association next month. 

“Tt will undoubtedly give an extended report at 
the meeting of the General Conference in October, 
1935, and may make at that time certain major recom- 
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mendations. It will have a complete report ready for 
the annual meeting in May, 1936.” 

“T have two ideas about these investigations of 
church work,’’ Dr. Douglass continued. ‘‘First, re- 
ligious values and objectives, as well as religious or- 
ganization, should be subject to constant review. 
No one should be surprised at this idea, or take it 
amiss. Unfortunately, an authoritarian church can- 
not adopt that point of view. Its activities are con- 
trolled by disciplines and ecclesiastical regulations 
assumed to go back to some infallible source. The 
liberal-thinking churches, happily, are in a position 
to accept investigation, appraisal and possible re- 
organizing, and are willing to do so. 

“My second observation is that Protestant 
churches all over America are becoming more and 
more sympathetic to the scientific method. This 
method starts off, not with tradition and precept, but 
with working hypotheses, and follows with honest 
analysis.”’ 

That method is an exceedingly significant aspect 
of the religious life of America today, Dr. Douglass 
believes, though it did take the misfortune and be- 
wilderment of a great depression to bring it out. 

“We need not be discouraged about our churches,”’ 
Dr. Douglass said with confidence. ‘““They have stood 
up as well as and better than other institutions since 
1929; better than government, industry and business, 
and as well as the schools. People think that church 
debts are overwhelming. If government and business 
were as well off as the church in this particular, they 
might find themselves in a happier frame of mind. 
Church properties are clear of debt as to four-fifths 
of their values. What other institution, unless it is 
the school, can equal that record? With all the pres- 
sure of these depression years, the church is emerging 
better and stronger—and these surveys certainly will 
add to its stability and future usefulness. 

“People have stood by their churches. One of 
the most creditable things which has come under my 
observation during these recent trying and perplexing 
years has been the loyalty of church people.” 

* ok ok 


BIRTH CONTROL LEGISLATION 


Senate Bill 600 and H. R. 2000, sponsored by the National 
Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control, has been 
reintroduced in both the Senate and the House by Senator Hast- 
ings and Congressman Pierce. This bill would amend Sections 
211-245 and 312 of the Criminal Code, and make it possible for 
doctors, hospitals and licensed clinics to secure and disseminate 
proper and scientific contraceptive information and supplies. 

The proposed change in the federal law would enable over 
7,000 hospitals to open their doors to mothers seeking this in- 
formation, and the public health program of the Federal Govern- 
ment could then legally include birth control clinics. 

During this period of economic distress and unemployment, 
with millions of families dependent upon federal relief, wives and 
mothers should be able to obtain through responsible medical 
channels, this form of constructive relief. 

Petitions to President Roosevelt urging passage of this 
common-sense legislation are now being circulated by the Na- 
tional Committee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control. 

The committee will be pleased to send literature and petitions 
to any interested persons. Please send to The National Commit- 
tee on Federal Legislation for Birth Control, 13843 H St., N. W, 
Washington, D. C., your name, address, and the number of 
petitions desired. 
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Social Religion is Personal Religion 
Albert C. Dieffenbach 


religion, for example, it is a zigzag course. 
& f6| That is so because theology, which directs 
Meras]| religion, is alternating between God and 
man. At present there is a tack to the manward side, 
in what is called humanism. But that will come to an 
end and the thought will go back to God. Man will 
be set aside. So they tell us. 

It is probably true that it is a psychical impossi- 
bility for one to focus attention on two objects at 
the same time. The periodic shift of interest in re- 
ligion is a consequence of this single-track mindedness. 
But the track need not be narrow gauged. I am in- 
terested not in the theological this-way, that-way, 
behavior of men, but in the annoying habit of being 
for personal religion one day and for the social gospel 
the next. That is unnecessary. We can get rid of 
this unsteady business of veering to the left and then 
to the right by finding something fundamental and 
large enough to keep us going straight forward. 

One thing I should do at the beginning. I would 
order a drastic prohibition of the words “personal’’ 
and “‘social,’’ when used as though they were mutually 
exclusive. That is plain nonsense in religion. If one 
must use the word “religion,” use it without any 
weakening and qualifying adjectives. And let the 
gospel go it alone. Who began all this splitting up of 
the spiritual activity of people? It never had any 
reality. Like many other fictions in the world of 
ideas, it is something made out of nothing. 

What is the simple fact about religion and every- 
thing else in which people are interested? The whole 
plan is composed of persons. Persons in relation to 
one another is the sum of life. This does not forget 
the relation with a power outside the person. But the 
notion that there is an actual reality that is some- 
thing higher than and different from the persons who 
compose it is one of the hangovers of a metaphysics 
long since outmoded. The world of spiritual things 
is simply a multiple of persons. 

This is a hard saying for those who have been 
patterned by the factitious social gospel of the past 
generation. But social gospel has been an intellectual 
figment. The plain gospel has been disjointed and 
deformed by the artificial and mischievous division. 

There is not a syllable in the teaching of Jesus 
which justifies the absurdity that our mentally supple 
socializers have put over on a credulous and eager 
world. They will tell you about the “kingdom” for 
the founding of which the Great Teacher came. But 
is there a single place where either directly or by im- 
plication that word kingdom meant anything but the 
person doing the simple personal things of righteous- 
ness, in association with other persons? 

That is not the way we feel about it who have 
been conditioned by the grandiose abstractions of 
so-called social programs. Religion has become im- 
personal in most of the purlieus of so-called liberalism. 
It has ceased to be religion at all. Listen to the ad- 
dresses in most of our conferences and in the august 
assemblies of Anniversary Week. What have they to 
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do with the spiritually changing power over the single 
life in ethical association with other lives? 

There are grandiloquent resolutions for saving 
the world. And does the world pay the least attention 
to these things? ‘‘Ah!’”’ someone says, ‘‘you give the 
thing away. You say the world.” Precisely. To 
religion there is no such thing as the world. That is a 
superstition. There are only people. They are the 
world. The way to reach people is to reach each one. 
That is the apostolic way; it is the way of ordinary 
mercantile business. It is the way of life. But in 
the churches we lack sense here. 

I do not mean there should be the least diminution 
of interest in or drive upon every great righteous end 
now commanding our attention. I suppose my zeal 
for vital change all along the line is as great as it ever 
was. But I have learned something. It has come 
with a jolt to what I always considered my mind that 
much of what I said and much of what was perpe- 
trated on me and the community by other zealous 
cause-pursuers was futile because it was not real. 

So many people in the churches find an escape for 
the lack of their own personal religion and the fruit 
of it in mass meetings and herd movements that assail 
the gates of hell and never prevail against them. 
The world will always be just as good as I am good. 
My influence will cut just as much figure as my charac- 
ter registers and is able to communicate. The king- 
dom comes not by mob psychology as in a great con- 
vention, but by personal righteousness working from 
one to another. 

Of course, one may be reached and spiritualized 
in a great gathering. This method of getting the 
person has not been regarded as essential. Inquiry 
into the personal quality of a man’s life has not been 
made by either himself or anyone else. All that has 
been desired is his unrestrained enthusiasm for turning 
the world upside down and the rascals out of power. 

As one looks at the world today, after all the 


‘gargantuan striving for the millennium on a social 


and impersonal basis, the view is not reassuring. My 
belief is that we can really make a good world and rid 
it of its corporate evils. These compound sins are all 
personal. The riddance of them is absolutely personal. 
They all go back to individuals. 

Somebody thought of the deviltry of playing one 
nation against another in armament. Take any of 
the issues that have become magnified ten millions 
diameters of the person, and they are still personal. 
The industrial conflict, the race problem, the political 
struggle for power, have been lifted out of their true 
personal significance. Persons, one by one, make 
these issues. 

I was interested in what a distinguished writer, a 
woman, said on her return to this country after a year 
abroad. “‘My own impression is,” she said; “that 
people are so weary of the confusion of the world, 
growing with each year, that they are creating, or en- 
deavoring to create, some semblance of order in their 
own lives.” 


The other evening the president of Andover 
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Newton Theological Seminary said, ‘‘The world is 
sick.” That is the way we talk. But Dr. Herrick 
agreed to something else, and in substance it was this: 
People are sick. JI amsick. And the cure is not a cos- 
mic cathartic but a personal prescription. 

That is not a welcome bit of advice in most 
liberal churches. It is amazing how our discourses, 
to suit the demand, skim around, mellifluously talking 
about religion instead of making a direct personal 
application of religion to each one of the hearers. 

I doubt if the average church member receives 
the least consideration as to his spiritual growth. 
He joins the church and that is the end of him. Such 
religion is not personal. That fable of the Angel 
Gabriel and the devil has a churchly pertinence. 
Gabriel said, ‘I will beat you. I will take a great new 
idea and put it into the minds of men.’’ And the 
devil said, ‘““You won’t beat me, because I will in- 
stitutionalize it.”’ 

That is what has happened to ideas in the 
churches. And yet I feel a change coming. I believe 
that religion is going personal. It is coming full 
circle. Perhaps John Dewey is right. He says there 
is no such thing as religion, but only persons who are 
religious. We can accept that. Religion one can see 
may not mean anything. But being religious is con- 
crete and real. Edwin Arlington Robinson, who has 
now gone home, wrote ‘“‘Matthias at the Door.” 
One Sunday afternoon, usually a time prepared for 
peace, there was less of it and of thanksgiving than 
Matthias had known since he was born. This after- 
noon he was in harmony “even with chaos.” What 
a commentary on these times in which we all share! 
A life it was without a scheme, says Robinson, and to 
no purpose, an accident of nameless energies. And 
now the tower has fallen. 


Before you build another tower that will remain 
Where it is built and will not crumble down 
To another poor ruin of itself, you must be born. 


Most of us are half-born, the poet says, with only self 
to cheer us with a promise of importance, but 


You will go back to build another tower—a safer one— 
This time, and one for many to acclaim and to enjoy. 
kok Ox 
A SENSE OF APPRECIATION 
Merton Aldridge 


OME years ago a young preacher came out of 
theological school to assume his first pastor- 
ate. He was conscious of ihs own importance, 

and equally aware of the tremendous sacrifice 

he was making in accepting the limited horizon of a 

small town pastorate. 

Even as you and I, he fitted perfectly Dr. Fisher’s 
classic definition, “Young preachers are like bumble- 
bees, biggest when first hatched.” 

Passing over much of what followed, we need but 
record that in the course of time this young fellow 
warmed into a human being, and became an accept- 
able minister of his church and community. He had 
taken seriously the advice of a wise teacher in school, 
whose admonition had been: ‘‘Don’t try to upset your 
church and reform the community the first year. Get 
established, learn of your people and their background, 
sink your roots deeply into the community, and gain 


the confidence of the people. Then, after a few years, 
you can speak as the voice of the community and not 
as an outsider.”’ 

Unfortunately we have too few such wise teachers, 
and the results are such that he who runs may read. 

Out of a determination to become a part of the 
life about him, to understand, and serve, this young 
man learned the joy of the ministry. There developed 
in it all one thing, needed above all else, namely, 
a sense of appreciation, based on what Zona Gale 
calls ‘an experience in expanding awareness.”’ What 
else is worthy life than just that? 

We too often go through life deaf, dumb, blind— 
dead men awaiting the undertaker. This is no ex- 
aggeration. Helen Keller finds God in the darkness. 
She is aware. We create a worse darkness in which we 
find neither God, man, nor nature. It is the tragedy 
of the mentally deaf and the spiritually blind. 

Heroism, sacrifice, nobility, and unselfishness 
abide in the common walks of life. Around about is 
the stuff of which divine personality is made. True 
greatness of character shines on, even brightened by 
wearying load. Weshould not be oblivious to it simply 
because the trumpets are silent, and the long, hard 
pull engages the strength of men. 

People, and things, and spiritual values, “‘stand 
at the door and knock,” but they enter not except we 
open the door. We make the decision. We receive. 
No one can do it for us. 

“Seek and ye shall find.’’ This is true only as we 
are alive to values worthy of our appreciation, and 
do something about it. 

* 1K * 
WHAT WORRIED HIM 

“Where’s your rear light?”’ gruffly asked the mobile police- 
man. 

The lorry driver got down from his perch and went to the 
rear of the vehicle. 

For a few moments he stood peering up and down the road, 
then he scratched his head. 

“Well, what about it?” asked the constable, producing his 
notebook. 

“T dunno, guvnor, I had—” he began. 

“Oh, yes, I’ve heard all that before!’’ interrupted the con- 
stable grimly. “‘Anyone can tell you never had a light there. 
Why, there ain’t even a bracket!” 

“Yes, but—”’ stammered the lorry driver. 

“No good making excuses,”’ said the other; ‘“‘you’ve no light 
and that’s that!” 

“H’m!”’ sniffed the driver. ‘’Taint that what’s worrying me, 
mate. What Id like to know is—where’s my blinkin’ trailer?’”’— 
Answers. 

* * * 
OR ELSE BY MIRRORS 

Of course rural social workers take it in their stride, but 
some of the things they have to know these days fill city folk 
with awe and amazement. For instance, what case worker in 
Chicago or New York could tell off-hand what constitutes a unit 
of live stock—and that’s pretty important these days when the 
FHRA fixes ten units of stock as a basis toward self-support of a 
relief family. Well, we didn’t know either tili we caught it in an 
FERA release, and we still think it’s pretty complicated. One 
cow is a unit, and so is one horse, which seems fair enough, but it 
takes two head of young stock to make a unit, or five hogs, seven 
sheep or a hundred chickens. We don’t know how they figure it, 
but if we were a chicken we’d have something to say about such 
disproportionate representation. Though maybe they do it by 
collective bargaining.—-The Survey. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


POST OFFICE MISSION WORK IN WORCESTER 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am very glad to reply to your request regarding The 
Christian Leaders which we send away from the First Universalist 
Church here. 

On inquiry, I find that our Mission Circle was organized in 
1897 and the next year our Post Office Mission Department be- 
gan its work. It was not, however, original with us, but corre- 
sponded to that of the state department. 

The Leaders which we send away are contributed by our 
church members and are mailed together, often with leaflets of 
Universalist literature or the Women’s Missionary Bulletin, to 
people in eight states, north and south. 

We generally send four copies of the Leader at a time and try 
to do so each month if we have sufficient numbers. 

Some of the recipients answer our letters of inquiry, saying 
that they enjoy reading the papers, and occasionally they seem 
especially grateful, as they are miles away from a church. 

I was surprised that such a distribution of our literature was 
at all unusual, for I had supposed similar work was being done by 
all Universalist Mission Circles. 

No doubt there are many others living in outlying districts 
who would be glad to receive such reading matter if there was 
some way by which we might learn of them. 

Annie J. Butterfield. 


Worcester, Mass. 
* * 


OBJECTS TO MR. BICKNELL’S “‘PONTIFICAL UTTER- 
ANCES”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What justification was there for Mr. Bicknell’s pontifical 
utterances on the ‘‘report of the Social Relations Commission of 
a sister denomination,” especially the portion dealing with mar- 
riage and divorce? He expresses his moral indignation in dealing 
with the recommendation that divorces should be made simpler 
and on mental and spiritual grounds. Can he give any sound 
moral reason for his objections? The Catholic Church has a co- 
herent and logical system, but what logic is there in the reasoning 
that will grant divorce on physical and not on mental and spirit- 
ual grounds? What reasons can a religious liberal give for com- 
pelling a couple to live together as husband and wife who do not 
wish to remain husband and wife, that are any better than com- 
pelling a couple to marry who are abhorrent to each other? 

Of course there is the priestly view, ‘‘those whom God hath 
joined together,” ete. But is there not something blasphemous 
about the use of those words, implying that the priestly ritual is 
an act of God and makes a true marriage? Then there is the 
lawyer’s view, a purely legalistic one—‘‘a contract is a contract.” 
But there is a higher morality than the codes of the priests and 
the lawyers, which knows that no priestly rite can make holy a 
legalized prostitution for titles, social position, money, passing 
lust, or any other such cause; and the sooner such unions are dis- 
solved the better for all concerned; and while we are getting rid of 
the heart-balm racket and the alimony racket it would be well 
for decent society to try to rid itself of the marriage racket. 

By the way, Mr. Bicknell made an unfortunate reference to 
the “racket” of divorces for mental cause. Does he not know 
that the whole American system of divorce is a lawyer’s racket, 
and one of the disgraces of the profession? In nearly all states 
if a couple agree that their marriage is an utter failure they can- 
not come into court and have it dissolved. No, one must bring 
a charge against the other, and no collusion, in order that there 
may be a suit and lawyer’s fat fees. Everybody knows that it 
puts a premium on perjury. 

His fling at those proposals as moving towards Russian 
morals reads rather Hearstian. Does he not know that those 
proposals are in accordance with the divorce laws of the Scan- 
dinavian countries, generally speaking the most civilized coun- 


tries in the world? Upon the divorce laws of those countries 
the Russian laws were patterned. The lawyers were eliminated 
in both cases. 

Lest any should think that there is personal animus in this, 
let me say that no relative of mine within the third or fourth de- 
gree was ever divorced or applied for a divorce. 

Ernest M. Whitesmith. 


Pomona, Calif. 


WHY SHOULD IT BE ANY ONE’S BUSINESS? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Anent the article of Mr. Packard in a recent issue of the 
Leader. Why should it be any one’s business about what the 
liquor interests are doing? 

The federal government tells us how many millions it re- 
ceives from the traffic. The state government tells how many 
millions it receives. The city government tells of its income 
from it. 

Now Mr. Packard tells us of only a couple of advertisements 
that he read. I have just run through one of our morning dailies 
and find seventeen large and small advertisements of the same 
industry, and I may have missed a couple. Is it not wonderful? 

In this state the dole is paid in cash, and I am told by many 
business men how their business has fallen off, because many of 
the recipients of the dole spend the bulk of it in the saloons, there- 
by letting their families suffer. 

Then, too, I have read in the last month of women leaving 
little children outside the doors of the saloon in the cold while 
they spent their time and money on the inside. The depression, 
it seems to me, is stunting the growth of both mind and body 
of enough of the little ones without adding this other curse to 
further injure them. 

But the country wanted liquor back, and they have it in 
the worst form possible, in my opinion. 

D. Sumner Willson. 

Philadelphia, Penn. 


* * 


OUT IN MONTANA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have given close attention to your ‘““A Sunday Morning in 
March,” and I can discern a sympathetic appreciation with the 
great out-doors in your comments re the early birds. Out here 
we have had no signs of spring as yet. Not long ago two coyotes 
came trotting along just outside of our school lot about eight 
o’clock in the morning, probably just getting home rather late 
from the nightly quest for turkey or jack rabbit. Regularly an 
adult golden eagle is seen flopping over the surrounding benches, 
hunting for outlying pheasants or unwary jack rabbits. We see 
very few of the regular winter resident birds in this locality, as 
there are very few trees, and all around us are the open benches 
leading up to the foothills of the near-by mountains. 

P.M. Silloway. 

Windham, Montana. 


* * 


ONLY THIRTY YEARS LATE 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

It is rather a joke on you and the editors of The Christian 
Register that in your mention of me among your contributors 
in your issues of February 21 and 23 you say that “Robert 
Whitaker és an editorial writer for The Pacific Baptist.” So I was 
from 1891 to 1900, but The Pacific Baptist has been dead some 
thirty years now, with its long honored editor in chief, Dr. C. A. 
Wooddy. It must be hard for present-day editors to keep up on 
the funereal records of their contemporaries. I have enjoyed a 
hearty laugh over your timeliness. 


Robert Whitaker. 
Los Gatos, California. 
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Chureh Schools and Religious Education 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


Scores of little children, the unfortunate victims of 
circumstance, are living in the coal regions of 


Kentucky and West Virginia. 


Will your 


school help them with an offer- 


ing on May 5? 


THE FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT- 
TEE AT WORK 

Helping little children to grow up heal- 
thier, happier, and with better opportunity 
to be of service, has been a vital purpose 
of the American Friends Service Commit- 
tee, as it carries on its varied activities in 
the coal fields of Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, eastern Ohio and western Pennsyl- 
vania. 

While the work of the American Friends 
Service Committee takes in many different 
fields, one of the most interesting is the 
Mothers’ Clubs which have been organized 
during the past year in some of the mining 
camps of Kentucky. 

We will let one of these mining camp 
mothers tell in her own words of the value 
of these Mothers’ Clubs. She says: 

“T had gotten to where I didn’t care how 
I looked or how the house looked, until 
one day a talk at the Old Arjay Camp 
Mothers’ Club inspired me to try to do my 
best with what I had—and so I have done 
better since then. I have straightened lots 
of things about the house. I have hung 
curtains at the windows. I have papered 
three rooms in my house this spring. 

“The Mothers’ Club has been a pleasure 
and a pastime to me, and then I have 
learned so many things there. I have 
learned to cook many new dishes that my 
family like, and that has been a benefit to 
them. I have learned that every child 
should have milk, eggs and vegetables and 
fruit, besides whole grain cereals. At our 
Health Clinic, I had two children immun- 
ized against diphtheria—a talk on vac- 
cination made me realize how necessary 
it was. I had no birth certificate for my 
four children—after a talk at our Mothers’ 
Club about the importance of birth regis- 
tration, I wrote to Louisville, and got cer- 
tificates for all of them. I had them only 
two weeks when I had use for them. 


“The greatest help of our Mothers’ Club 
to my community is the new bridge which 
will soon be built across Straight Creek, to 
make a safer and better way for our chil- 
dren to go to school from Old Arjay Mining 
Camp. The Mothers’ Club madea special 
plea to the man who has the say, that work 
on the bridge get started right soon.” 

Another particularly helpful division of 
the work in the coal fields is the Friends 
Health Service at Logan, West Virginia. 
The need for constructive health work in 
this mining area has long been a deep con- 
cern of the Quakers. Here the value of 
corrective health measures with children 
in the mining families unable to pay for 
such services, has been demonstrated. 
During the past year thousands of dollars 
have been spent by the Friends to protect, 
restore and build the health of these under- 
privileged people. A blind boy of West 
Virginia expresses his appreciation for the 
restoration of his sight through an opera- 
tion made possible by the American 
Friends Service Committee: 

“T am nineteen years of age and one- 
fourth of my life has been livedin darkness. 
Cataracts came over my eyes and I was 
totally blind. An operation was performed 
and I got my sight back in one eye. I 
obtained glasses for which my mother paid. 
My left eye was still blind. I had no 
money so I went to the American Friends, 
and they acted very quickly in having me 
operated on. If they had not seen me 
through I would have lost my left eye. 
This operation was successful and I re- 
turned home after twenty-eight days 
spent in the hospital to rest my eyes until 
a final operation could be performed. 
This operation was done and was entirely 
successful. 

“Tt was a proud moment when I ob- 
tained my first job. Many thanks to 
Friends Health Service.” 


And so the work geos on. But the need 
for funds is great if these humanitarian 
projects in the coal fields are to be con- 
tinued. 

The annual offerings of the church 
schools of the Universalist Church not 
only assist the American Friends Service 
Committee in carrying on these efforts, 
but the spirit back of such contributions 
give courage to the heart and hand of 
those engaged in these difficult tasks. 

Olga A. Jones, Director, 
Coal Section, American Friends Service 
Committee. 

* * 


TWO MORE MONTHS 


Has your treasurer sent in the per capita 
dues for your church school—either to a 
designated state Sunday School Associa- 
tion officer or direct to the General Sunday 
School Association, where no state or- 
ganization exists? 

Has the annual contribution from your 
school to the G. S§. S. A. been cared for? 
This is the gift which in convention years 
is reported at the special service of giving 
on the evening of G. 8. S. A. day. An- 
nouncements regarding this and pledge 
cards were sent to every superintendent 
last fall. Many have responded. Many 
more we hope will. Last year Universalist 
church schools contributed to the G. S. 
S. A. $1,055.55. To date this year they 
have given $461.35, with $205.00 additional 
pledged. 

And how about your friendship offerings? 
Have those been sent in or are they still in 
your treasury? ‘‘I supposed of course our 
offering had been forwarded long ago,” 
is the response of many a superintendent 
when reminders are sent. The totals to 
date both in Japan and American Friend- 
ship, $836.19 and $766.94 respectively, in- 
dicate that many schools are still to be 
heard from. 

With the coming of May we are re- 
minded that there are only two more 
months to our fiscal year 1934-85. The 
books of the G. 8. S. A. will close on June 
30. Your attention to these matters well 
in advance of this date will help us greatly. 
It will save us time and money—both of 
which we much prefer investing in con- 
structive helps for teachers than in postcard 
reminders about each school’s financial 
responsibility. 


* * 


CHILDREN’S DAY SERVICE 

Two new Children’s Day services are 
available for Universalist church schools 
this year—one by Mrs. Stella Marek 
Cushing, having to do with flowers and chil- 
dren; the other, a promotion service, by 
Dr. William Wallace Rose, in which the 
church school releases its pupils to the 
Spirit of Vacation for the summer months. 
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Our Young People 


Conducted by J. Stewart Diem 


ILLINOIS NEWS 


Early Saturday morning, April 13, dele- 
gates to the Uni-Uni Rally from all over 
Illinois streamed into Hoopeston. Regis- 
tration tabulations showed that there were 
Y. P. C. U.ers present from Oak Park, 
Joliet, Galesburg, Peoria, Clinton, Urbana, 
Hutsonville, and Hoopeston; and Y. P. 
R. U.ers from Shelbyville and Chicago. 
The number of delegates was about fifty. 

At 10.30 Frances Cutright, state presi- 
dent of the Y. P. C. U., welcomed the visi- 
tors in the auditorium of the Universalist 
church. ‘‘What Youthful Liberalism Can 
Do for the Individual’ was the subject 
presented by Mr. Romig of Meadville 
Theological Seminary at this morning 
session. ‘‘Young people,” he said, “‘are 
facing a world which demands a liberal 
outlook on life, and should seriously con- 
template life.” 

Rev. Wallace Roberts, a Unitarian 
clergyman, followed Mr. Romig on the 
platform and gave a stirring and interest- 
ing presentation. He said, “Man finds 
obstacles in life which hinder his full de- 
velopment.” In pointing out what Lib- 
eral Religion can do in removing these 
obstacles he stated: “We should start 
with education and the scientific attitude 
to change the ways of man. We do not 
need or want force because it is not effec- 
tive in the long run.” 

After luncheon at 12.30, during which 
there was considerable spontaneous sing- 
ing, Dr. Chave of Chicago University 
addressed the group in the auditorium on 
“Responsibility of the Liberal.” He said 
that a liberal should be: (1) a big person— 
that is, open and fair-minded, (2) con- 
structive, and (8) act when there is an 
opportunity. 

“Oscar Vogt and Pete Hayes have just 
now said that ever since they can remem- 
ber plans for a Uni-Uni merger have been 
in the air. Why in the world hasn’t 
something been done about it?” Thus 
Frances Cutright expressed the thought 
in the minds of all the delegates present at 
the business session in regard to the pro- 
posed Y. P. C. U.-Y. P. R. U. merger. 
A strong resolution was adopted requesting 
that definite action toward a real merger 
be taken this summer at the national 
conventions of the two organizations. 

Betsy Dekema, Y. P. R. U. field worker, 
was present at the business session and 
urged cooperation between the two Lib- 
eral young people’s groups. 

At 6.30 the delegates journeyed to Hub- 
bard Woods Country Club for a sumptuous 
banquet, speeches, and dancing. Mrs. 
Mabel Esten was the main speaker, Oscar 
Vogt spoke for the national Y. P. C. U. 
headquarters and Harold Hart put in a 
good word for Mid-West Institute, to be 
held this summer at Turkey Run State 


Park in Indiana. Dancing was the center 
of attraction for most of the evening and 
was well enjoyed by the delegates. 

Dr. Snow delivered the Palm Sunday 
message at the church. He urged liberals 
to aid in directing the channels of public 
opinion. He pointed out that it was public 
opinion that was responsible for the cruci- 
fixion of Jesus, and that public opinion was 


a powerful force today. 
IP. Jil. 


See ok, 
METROPOLITAN Y. P. C. U. (N. Y.) 


The unions comprising the Metropolitan 
District Y. P. C. U. have recently discussed 


the proposed Y. P. R. U.-Y. P. C. U. mer- 
ger. They vigorously oppose the tentative 
plan submitted by the committee. It is 
felt that there is too much “organization.” 
The district union is planning to broaden 
its scope of activities. A committee is 
making changes in the constitution. The 
annual meeting will be held at the Church 
of Our Father, Brooklyn, May 25. 
* * 


FINANCES 
(as of March 81, 1935) 
Total receipts to March31..... $2,891.64 
Total expenditures to March 31. 2,372.39 
Balance ire caeresen eters $ 519.25 


Respectfully submitted, 
Fred N. Allen, 
Treasurer National Y. P.C. U. 


The W. N. M. A. 


The address of the W.N. M. A. is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


NEW YEAR’S IN JAPAN 

Even though Miss Hathaway’s letter, 
from which this story comes, was written 
in February, you will like to hear of a New 
Year’s holiday in Japan. 

“Tn America when Christmas festivities 
were over we breathed a sigh of relief and 
prepared for a week of rest, eating mostly 
the left-overs. Not soin Japan. As soon 
as the last program is finished, we begin 
cooking and cleaning to prepare for New 
Year’s. Since Tazue san likes American 
food, we did not have to cook the numerous 
queer dishes that belong to the regular 
New Year’s feast, but we did make cake 
and cookies in case we should have guests, 
and we did cook some extra meat, and we 
did clean up rather thoroughly. I even 
dusted all the books in my tiny book-case 
and put the closet shelf in order (it was 
out the next day). On New Year’s Day we 
dressed up a bit and waited for guests. 
The high officer in the navy who lived 
next door for a year, came in his uniform 
much covered with gold trimmings, and 
gave us a fine military greeting. The next 
door but one neighbor also came, and that 
was all. The next day we had calls from 
the people with whom we trade, bringing 
either a little roll of paper or a towel, and a 
few postcards. On the third, the same, 
and that day Ishihata san, who comes 
often (she is Miss Downing’s head helper 
in Dojin House), came for a few days. A 
little later the pastor of one of the churches 
came with one of his young lady church 
members. When I met them at the door I 
suppose I was a bit excited at the prospect 
of three visitors at once, so I did not wait 
for the introduction. I said in English 
(the pastor studied in the U.S.) ‘Is this 
your wife?’ He said, ‘No.’ Then im- 
mediately I said, ‘Is she your assistant?’ 
Again he said no, and I did not know of 
any other question to ask, so he had time 
to tell me she was one of their faithful 
church members and teaches kindergarten 


in Zushi. By that time their shoes were 
off and they could come in and sit down. 
Some cookies and grape juice were served 
and we were in the midst of conversation 
when there seemed to be something un- 
usual outside, and lo, Sadahi Shirai, edu- 
cated by New York, and her husband and 
twin boys, age three, were at the door. 
We crowded them in the corners as best 
we could, introduced the other guests, 
brought out more juice and cookies. It 
was the first time they had been here. 
The twins had been so excited they 
could not eat their dinner. The minister 
and his companion soon said good-by,. 
the family went early, and Tazue san, 
Ishihata san and I were left to our supper 
preparation. The next day a bit after noon 
came the head teacher of the Ohayo Kinder- 
garten and her husband. She is a former 
Blackmer Home girl, the Vermont girl. 
As both are in the house much of the time, 
they wanted to walk. So we started on 
quite a long picturesque walk to the sea. 
After a few minutes there I returned alone 
and the rest followed the coast to the 
famous town of Kamahura. When I 
reached our good neighbor’s house, she 
told me I had had four other visitors who 
had gone down to the near-by seashore for 
a while. When the other guests came back 
we had a happy reunion. I could not get 
supper for so many, so sent out for a 
Japanese meal, and we had the cake that 
we had baked for guests. Then we sang 
hymns and the guests, except Ishihata san, 
returned together. The next day Tei 
came with her husband and their children. 

“The morning of the 8th, Ishihata san 
returned. She had not been gone long 
when Ruth appeared. She is always a 
welcome guest. We took our lunch to the 
seashore and after we had eaten we took 
naps on the steamer rug. It was warm. 
and pleasant and the sea was like glass. 
Ruth went back the next day and so ended - 
our New Year’s vacation.” 
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Pennsylvania Letter 


Spring has brought a release from the 
worst driving of any winter during the 
past five years, and our churches are 
registering better attendance as the roads 
become clear and firm. 

Brooklyn reports a parish get-together 
and party on April 1, and a men’s service 
for April 7. The special music was pro- 
vided by the church school orchestra and a 
choir of men and boys. The Ladies’ Aid 
during the winter served a series of suc- 
cessful dinners. The minister’s time and 
energy are well employed ministering to 
churches at Hop Bottom and Kingsley as 
well as Brooklyn. 

Towanda reports the usual services of 
worship, great activity by the Ladies’ Aid, 
serving dinners to the Rotary Club and 
other organizations, and planning and 
executing many other projects to help re- 
duce the indebtedness on the annex. The 
young people have a flourishing organiza- 
tion, and interesting meetings every Sun- 
day night. 

Standing Stone has installed electric 
lights. 

Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia, 
reports special sermons every Sunday dur- 
ing Lent. April 28 was observed as 
“Founder’s Day’’ in recognition of the 
eighty-fifth anniversary of the church 
and the forty-fifth of the dedication of 
the present church edifice. A Y. P. C. U. 
has been organized and the young people 
are greatly interested. The Church of the 
Messiah, the Pennsylvania Universalist 

- Convention, and all Universalist organiza- 
tions lost a cherished friend when Edwin 
M. Waller died recently. Mr. Waller had 
served as president of the trustees of the 
Convention, president of the Murray 

Grove Association, and as a member of 

the vestry of the local church. He had 
also served as a member of the board of 
trustees of the Messiah Home. He had 
been a faithful attendant at our State 

Conventions and, until greatly handicapped 

by deafness, he had taken a very active 
part in all the deliberations of the various 
bodies to which he belonged. 

Girard, as usual, had an Haster breakfast, 
an event which enlists the interest of 
goodly numbers, and which this year at- 
tracted a good attendance. 

In Wellsburg a Ladies’ Aid has been 
organized, and the attendance at the ser- 
vices of worship has increased. Four new 
members have been received. 

A series of five meetings was held at 
Smithton in March, and a supper in honor 
of the State Superintendent’s five years 
of service as minister proved a most pleas- 
ant event. 

Union services especially for young 
people, were held in the Linesville church 
Holy Week at 8.25 each morning. Preced- 
ing these services there was a union service 


at the United Presbyterian Church Palm 
Sunday night. 

The women of the Scranton church ob- 
served Dedication Day Wednesday, March 
13. The program consisted of a devotional 
service in which several women took part. 
This was followed by a play depicting the 
women’s work of the denomination. A 
social hour and tea followed. Delegations 
from the Brooklyn and Hop Bottom 
churches were present. The church 
united with four other central city churches 
in holding noon day services in one of the 
theaters during five days of Holy Week. 
Each church was responsible for one ser- 
vice. The same churches united for four 
evening services during the week. During 
the Lenten period a series of Sunday eve- 
ning services was held. The services were 
a combination of the Y. P. C. U. and 
adults. The minister presided at the de- 
votional service and made a brief talk. 
After this there was a discussion period. 
The daily Lenten readings, ‘“‘Life’s En- 
riching Experiences,’’ were used as a basis 
for the services. A new men’s club has 
recently been organized. It is called ‘““The 
Pilgrim Fellowship.’’ The response has been 
very gratifying, with practically one hun- 
dred percent of the men of the church en- 
rolled and active in the meetings. The 
meetings are social and educational in 
nature, aiming to interpret the problems 
of modern life in the light of Universalism. 
A drive is now under way to bring in men 
outside of the church membership. The 
church school has had a very successful 
year. ‘Two new teachers have been added 
to its staff and the organization consid- 
erably improved. During the winter 
months its work was badly handicapped 
by an epidemic of grippe and another of 
measles. Conditions in this respect, how- 
ever, are now improved. The women for 
the past several months have been serving 
a business men’s luncheon at noon. The 
crowds have increased until they tax the 
capacity of the social room and kitchen. 
The women’s organization last fall pledged 
itself to pay for the heat, gas and light for 
the year in the entire church. They have 
now practically met this obligation as 
well as having met all denominational 
women’s quotas. A series of card parties 
was held during the winter, also several 
teas. It has been one of the busiest and 
most successful seasons that the women 
of the church have ever had. An every 
member canvass has just been completed. 
The eanvass was made by the men of the 
board of trustees, serving as a committee. 
The result has been very encouraging. 
The total shows a substantial increase in 
the number of pledges over previous years. 

The annual sessions of the State Con- 
vention and its auxiliaries will be held at 
Philadelphia, Friday, Saturday and Sun- 
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day, May 31, Junel and 2. The historical 
and scenic interest of the city of Phila- 
delphia has influenced the program com- 
mittee to shorten the business sessions 
and to afford opportunities for sight-seeing. 
Accordingly, the first meeting will occur 
Friday at 4 p. m. at the Church of the 
Messiah, Broad St. and Montgomery Ave. 
This will be the annual gathering of the 
Women’s Missionary Association, with 
Mrs. C. A. Hallenbeck, of Scranton, pre- 
siding. At 8 o’clock the platform meeting 
of the Convention will enable the delegates 
and friends to hear Fred Smith of New York, 
at one time moderator of the Congrega- 
tional Churches of the United States, a 
world traveler, and a man with a chal- 
lenging message. Following his address 
the Women’s Missionary Association will 
present a special program. This evening 
service in its entirety will be in the nature 
of a Fellowship Service, and representa- 
tives of the Congregational churches, the 
Unitarian churches and the Universalist 
churches will be seated on the platform. 

Saturday morning at 8.45 there will be 
a service of meditation, praise and prayer 
at the Church of the Messiah. The busi- 
ness of the Convention will occupy a por- 
tion of the morning, and a historical ad- 
dress by Mr. Thomas Butler will be a 
feature. Greetings from the General 
Convention will be presented by Dr. Roger 
F. Etz. Following the luncheon thlere will 
be sight-seeing until 4 o’clock. At that 
hour the representatives of our Sunday 
schools and of our Y. P. C. U. are to as- 
semble to discuss the serious problems 
which confront both organizations. It is 
hoped that representatives of every Sun- 
day school and of every young people’s 
society, regardless of the name adopted, 
may be present to consider the problems 
and the plans for these very important 
groups. This meeting will be held at the 
Church of the Restoration on Master St. 
The annual banquet will occur at 6.30 at 
the Church of the Restoration. One of 
the most eloquent of our younger ministers 
has been invited to address us at that time. 

The final services of the Convention will 
be held at the Church of the Messiah, 
Sunday at 11 a.m. Included in the pro- 
gram will be special music by the Church 
of the Messiah choir, the offering for the 
Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund, and the 
occasional sermon, which will be delivered 
by Rev. William J. Arms, minister of the 
Universalist church, Reading. A com- 
munion service with Dr. Herbert E. Benton 
and Rey. Robert Tipton presiding will 
close the Convention. 

All Universalist churches of Pennsyl- 
vania are urged to elect delegates to the 
Convention, and each church is also asked 
to take a special offering for the Gunn 
Ministerial Relief Fund and to send for 
inclusion in the Sunday collection. 

George A. Gay. 
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PERSONALS 


Thomas A. Sinclair of Tufts College 
has been elected resident minister of the 
West Somerville, Mass., church on College 
Avenue, and will begin his pastorate on 
May 5. 

Douglas Ayres, Jr., teacher of natural 
sciences in the Canajoharie, N. Y., high 
school, and member of the Fort Plain 
Universalist church, has published an 
Easter booklet containing five of his 
beautiful nature poems. 


Mrs. Nina Rich of the Beacon Univer- 
salist Church, who lives at 16 Coolidge St., 
Brookline, has been seriously ill for ten 
days. Her whole life has been character- 
ized by service of others. 

Miss Alice Blanchard died at the Eye 
and Ear Infirmary in Portland, Maine, 
Saturday morning, April 27. 

Rev. J. Mitchell Pilcher of laurel, 
Miss., read a paper on ‘‘The Background of 
the Reformation,” before the Laurel 
Ministerial Association April 15, which 
was published in full by The Progress- 
Item of Ellisville, Miss., and has been re- 
printed as a tract. 


Rev. G. H. Leining of Melrose, Mass., 
suffered an acute attack Sunday morning, 
April 28, and Professor Brotherston took 
his services. Mr. Leining is better. 


Preachers on April 28, in churches in 
Massachusetts without a settled minister, 
were: Dr. Howard D. Spoerl at Beacon 
Church, Brookline; John Parkhurst at 
Essex; Harry M. Cary at Framingham; 
Myles W. Rodehaver at Annisquam; Rev. 
A. J. Torsleff at Hardwick; Horace West- 
wood, Jr., at Medford Hillside; Rev. A. N. 
Foster at West Somerville; E. C. West- 
phalen at Taunton. Emerson S. Schwenk 
preached the sermon at the Church of the 
Redemption. 


On May 5, preachers in the above plaecs 
will be: Rey. G. H. Leining of Melrose at 
the Church of the Redemption, Boston; 
Dr. A. Gertrude Earle at Beacon Church, 
Brookline; Rey. Stanley G. Spear at Hssex; 
Horace Westwood, Jr., at Gardner; Robert 
Barber at Saugus. John Parkhurst will be 
at Beverly, in exchange with Mr. Spear. 


Connecticut 


Meriden.—Rey. Delmar E. Trout, pas- 
tor. We had a fine Easter service with a 
large attendance. There was special 
music by a girls’ choir of sixteen voices and 
a soloist. The pastor’s subject was ““The 
Real Easter Spirit.” At the communion 
service on Maundy Thursday evening 
nine united with the church. 


Iowa 


FF Mitchellville. —Rev. O. G. Colegrove, 
pastor. Easter was a happy and successful 
day with us. Laster lilies and flowers, 
and willing workers helped to make the 
day joyful. We had two accessions to the 


and Interests 


church. and two christenings. Visitors 
were present from Des Moines and other 
places. Ten girls from the Training School 
as well as our own girls and boys rendered 
appropriate Easter music for the evening 
concert. 

Kansas 


Junction City.—Rev. Wesley G. Price, 
pastor. Congregations have made another 
increase, averaging better than ninety for 
the four weeks prior to Easter. On Palm 
Sunday fifteen were taken into member- 
ship. The ladies of the church surprised 
Mrs. Price with a new Easter outfit, and 
an unchurched business man presented 
the family with new refrigeration. The 
Clara Barton Guild finished their first 
year with a fine record of accomplishment. 
Their new officers are: President, Frances 
Burns; vice-president, Mabel I. Price; 
secretary, Marjorie Walker; treasurer, 
Grace Hoyt; reporter, Gessina Hoyt; 
representative on the official board, Beth 
Mickey. 

Maine 

Guilford and Sangerville—Rev. George 
H. Welch) pastor. The attendance was 
large at both places on Easter Sunday. 
Musie was furnished at both services by 
Mr. and Mrs. Merle Walker. Mrs. Walker 
has a splendid voice. Mr. Walker is a 
violinist. The regular choirs of both 
churches also engaged in the music pro- 
gram. Six members were received at 
Guilford and five at Sangerville. 

Dexter.—Rev. William J. Metz, min- 
ister. On Easter Sunday a 7 a. m. service 
was held in charge of the young people. 
At the church school service at 9.45 a 
dramatization of ‘‘The Boy Who Dis- 
covered the Spring’? was given. A large 
congregation attended the 11 o’clock ser- 
vice. There were many beautiful lilies 
and other flowers. Six members were re- 
ceived into the church. In the evening 
the pageant, “‘The Victory,” was given by 
the church school under the direction of 
Mrs. Carrie Palmer. 

Portland, Congress Square.—Rev. B. B. 
Hersey, pastor. Unusually large attend- 
ance and fine services characterized Haster 
Day at this church. About 200 attended 
the church school session at 10, when the 
entire school worshiped together. At the 
morning service, Mr. Hersey completed 
his series of Lenten sermons, preaching on 
the theme ‘“‘And the Life Everlasting.’ 
Special Easter music was arranged by 
Howard W. Clark, organist and choir di- 
rector. A choir of twenty voices took part 
in the service, assisted by David Fisher, 
violinist. Solos were sung by Mrs. Howard 
W. Clark and Mrs. Philip H. Nelson. A 
congregation of between 700 and 800 at- 
tended. The entire front of the church 
was banked with memorial flowers, as is 
the custom on Easter Sunday. A pageant, 
“Faring On,” was presented by twenty-one 
young people of the church school at the 
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annual Easter evening service. The 
church school choir, numbering fourteen 
girls of junior high and senior high age, 
directed by Mrs. Philip H. Nelson, sang 
three numbers. The leading parts in the 
pageant were taken by Ralph W. Haskell, 
Jr., as Anyman, a Pilgrim, and Miss Pris- 
cilla R. Hunt, as Azrael, the Angel of 
Death. Robert F. Black arranged the 
lighting, Mrs. Harry W. Freeman assisted 
with costuming and Miss Marion L. Ulmer 
directed. Ten people were received into 
church membership at a beautiful and im- 
pressive candlelight communion service 
on Holy Thursday. 


Massachusetts 


Leominster.—Rev. Helene Ulrich, pas- 
tor. This church is now shifting for itself, 
and not in cooperation with the Gardner 
church as formerly. Being used to a Sun- 
day service at 9 o’clock it has been decided 
to continue the service at that hour and to 
have the church school from 10 to 11 in- 
stead of on a week-day afternoon. During 
the winter we worshiped in the chapel of 
tne Unitarian ‘church, but we go back to 
our own church building the first Sunday 
in May. This is the second year that the 
Unitarians have offered us their church 
building for the Sunday service, in order 
that we might save fuel, and this has 
created a fine feeling of friendliness be- 
tween the two churches. On Easter Sun- 
day we held our 9 o’clock service in the 
Unitarian church proper, the altar being 
decorated with at least sixty Easter lily 
plants, some given by Universalist so- 
cieties and some by Unitarian societies. 
These plants were sent to the shut-ins and 
older members of the parish after the ser- 
vices. The organist of the Unitarian 
church gave her services to us that Sunday 
as she had done the previous year. Our 
Ladies’ Circle, which now numbers thirty, 
has been very active these past three years 
under the presidency of Mrs. Esther J. 
Parker. At the last election the pastor was 
made president. In the winter a play was 
produced before a capacity house called 
“The Strike of the Ladies’ Aid,’’ in which 
fifteen took part. Three of the character 
parts were taken by women over seventy 
years of age. This play was repeated this 
spring in the Baptist church. The Y. P. 
C. U. was active throughout the winter, 
meeting Wednesday evenings. 

Danvers.—Rey. J. Wayne Haskell, 
pastor. On Easter Day nineteen young 
people and adults were received into mem- 
bership, one was baptized, and 198 crowded 
the auditorium for the service of worship. 
During Lent twenty-seven members of 
the church school attended morning wor- 
ship every Sunday, and on Easter were 
awarded beautifully framed pictures de- 
picting events in the life of Christ. On 
Easter evening, a hundred attended an il- 
lustrated lecture on the Passion Play ave 
Oberammergau, given by Miss Dorothy 
F. Tower of Melrose, who attended the 
play in 1930. Community Church co- 
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operated with the other Protestant 
churches of Danvers in Holy Week ser- 
vices. On Holy Thursday, Mr. Haskell 
conducted the communion service at the 
Maple Street Congregational Church, with 
300 in attendance. 

Brockton.—Rev. H. C. Ledyard, pastor. 
Our men’s club was represented by five 
delegates at the recent gathering of Uni- 
versalist laymen in Worcester. At the 
April parish meeting a complete delegation 
was elected to the State Convention to be 
held in Lowell. On Easter Sunday there 
was a congregation of 240. The church 
was beautifully decorated under the super- 
vision of Mrs. Edythe Lincoln and Miss 
Florence Spurr. The Easter offering was 
$193.18. Easter morning the church 
school put on a pageant, ‘“‘The Search for 
the Holy Grail,’ under the direction of the 
superintendent, Philip Rooney. One hun- 
dred of the parish attended this service 
exclusive of the church school. The 
church school has just come into possession 
of $1,000, a legacy from the late Miss Cora 
Wilder, who was always much interested 
in the school of our church. Considering 
the economic conditions, each department 
of the church and the several organizations 
connected with the parish have had a 
successful year. There has been a gain of 
12 percent in attendance at our morning 
services the last four months, over that 
of the first four months of the church year. 

Canton.—Rey. Elbridge F. Stoneham, 
pastor. Seventy-eight new members were 
welcomed into the Universalist and Uni- 
tarian church on Easter Sunday—thirty- 
eight of them into the Universalist fellow- 
ship. The two churches in Canton are 
cooperating under the leadership of Mr. 
Stoneham. 

Salem.—Rev. L. C. Nichols, pastor. 
The churches of Salem held a series of 
four meetings during Holy Week in the 
Paramount Theater. The attendance ran 
from 600 to 1,000. Dr. Rose of Lynn was 
the speaker on Tuesday. The three-hour 
Good Friday service was held in the Uni- 
versalist church, with the local ministers 
taking part. The church was well filled 
during the entire time. For the first time, 
the young people’s groups of all the 
churches held a union sunrise service 
Easter morning. It was held at Forest 
River Park, which with the background 
of the ocean made a beautiful place. There 
was an attendance of over 200. Following 
the service, a group of Universalist ladies 
served breakfast to the group in Dickson 
Hall at the church. At Easter the new 
junior choir in its new vestments sang for 
the first time. There were nearly fifty 
voices in the two choirs combined. The 
decorations were very beautiful and the 
church was filled with people. The offering 
was over $700. At 4 p. m. the choir, as- 
sisted by several outside soloists, gave the 
cantata, ‘“The Resurrection,” by Manney, 
to another large congregation. On the 
Thursday before Easter a class of fourteen 


joined the church. On the week after 
Easter, Mr. Nichols attended the Idlewild 
Fellowship at Senexet. 

Somerville, First—Rev. George E. 
Leighton, D. D., pastor. The annual 
union Good Friday Service of ‘‘The Last 
Seven Words;” of the First Universalist 
Church of Somerville andthe West 
Somerville Church, held in the First 
Church, was attended as usual by a large 
congregation, and was in charge of the 
pastor. A splendid musical program was 
given by the vested choir, under the direc- 
tion of Mark Dickey, organist and choir- 
master. The ministers participating in the 
service were: First Word: “Father, for- 
give them, for they know not what they 
do,” Dr. A. Gertrude Earle of West Somer- 
ville; Second Word: ‘‘Today shalt thou 
be with me in Paradise,’”’ Rev. Isaac Smith 
of Grace Universalist Church, Lowell. 
Third Word: ‘‘Woman, behold thy son,” 
Rev. Charles P. Hall of Pawtucket, R. I. 
Fourth Word: “My God, my God, why 
hast thou forsaken me?”’ Rev. Hazel I. 
Kirk of Medford Hillside. Fifth Word: 
“T thirst,” Harry M. Cary of Tufts Col- 
lege. Sixth Word: “It is finished,’’ Rev. 
Alfred S. Cole of Tufts College. Seventh 
Word: “‘Father, into Thy hands I commit 
my spirit,” Rev. Charles H. Emmons of 
Boston. 

Franklin.—Rev. R. K. Marvin, D. D., 
pastor. An overflowing congregation at- 
tended the Easter service, making it neces- 
sary to use the Sunday school annex. 
Walter Smith, Jr., assisted the choir on 
the trumpet. Dr. Marvin’s Lenten series 
this year was on the general subject, 
““What’s the Use?’”’ Specific topics were: 
“Ts Faith Any Use?” “Is Prayer Any 
Use?” “Is Sacrifice Any Use?’ And 
Easter, “‘Is Death Any Use?” 

Abington.—Rev. Merrill C. Ward, pas- 
tor. Easter brought out a congregation of 
175, and sixteen were received into church 
membership. The church school at its 
regular 9.30 service presented the pageant, 
“Peter and His Friends.” The church 
services followed at 10.45. The Lenten 
readings, ‘‘Life’s Enriching Experiences,” 
have been followed in our homes and 
furnished the sermon themes. There is a 
vested choir which is much appreciated. 
Union services of the three local churches 
were held the evenings of Holy Week, each 
pastor preaching in turn, and Mr. Ward 
conducted the community communion ser- 
vice Thursday evening with other pastors 
serving as deacons. The fine strong spirit 
in which this church is doing its work does 
great credit to the group of loyal workers 
who, led by Mrs. Mary Gomley, carried 
on so creditably the worship services for 
two years. Sunday morning congregations 
have been from forty to seventy-five. 
Church school attendance about sixty. 
Recently the young people presented an 
entertainment. There was a downpour of 
rain, yet the vestry was crowded to utmost 
capacity. It is a pleasure to welcome back 


Mrs. Mary Shaw Attwood from her winter 
in Florida. Mr. and Mrs. Ward had the 
good fortune to enjoy her beautiful home 
by the Island Grove Pond for the winter. 
They have now moved into their new home 
at 639 Washington St., nearly opposite 
the church, and the birthplace of Rev. 
Melvin S. Nash, for whom the Wards’ 
youngest son is named. 

Taunton.—The dedication service of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary was held on Tues- 
day evening, April 16, with members of 
the Dorcas Club of the church attending 
as guests. Mrs. Parker Mosher, president 
of the Auxiliary, was in charge of the ser- 
vice, which was preceded by a fellowship 
supper at 6 o’clock. Rev. Hazel I. Kirk 
of Medford Hillside was the principal 
speaker. Mrs. Ida Pierce spoke on the 
“Life of Clara Barton,’’ and vocal solos 
were given by Mrs. Ruth Goff, accom- 
panied by Miss Elsie Rogers. The supper 
tables were attractively decorated with 
Easter lilies and a color scheme of lavender 
and yellow, and there were Easter favors 
at each place. The new minister, Rev. 
Arthur M. Soule, will begin his pastorate 
on May 5. 

Palmer.—Rev. F. A. Mooney, pastor. 
The local Protestant churches held union 
services during Lent. The last of the series 
was held Good Friday evening in the Uni- 
versalist church, with the pastor preaching 
on ‘The Seven Words from the Cross.” 
The average attendance was fair, that on 
Good Friday being the largest. We were 
fortunate, through the influence of our 
organist, Mrs. S. R. Carsley, in securing 
for the Easter service the services of a 
fine musician, Henry Billings of Spring- 
field, violinist, and Miss Irene Mikus of 
Springfield, harpist. Miss Mikus played 
the chimes also, and Mr. Billings brought 
with him a string quartet. The pastor’s 
theme was “The Assurance of Immor- 
tality.” Five new members were received 
in an impressive candlelighting service at 
the altar. The beautiful floral decorations, 
with Easter lilies predominating, were ar- 
ranged by members of the Ladies’ Social 
Union. And, as always at Easter, the 
seating capacity was taxed to the limit. 


New York 


Brooklyn, All Souls.—Rev. Cornelius 
Greenway, pastor. By their own free de- 
sire, twenty-two, many of whom are young 
people, joined our church on Holy Thurs- 
day evening. There was a congregation of 
236 at this service, with a choir of twenty- 
two voices. The choir was gowned in their 
newly-made robes. 

Herkimer.—Rey. George H. Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. Palm Sunday brought out a 
large congregation. A fine calendar giving 
the programs for the day and all other 
services for the week was given by Mr. 
and Mrs. Thorburn in memory of Mr. 
Thorburn’s mother and Mrs. Thorburn’s 
father. Holy Thursday brought the largest 
congregation together on that occasion 
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in many years. Four young people united 
with the church. Miss Kathlyn Steele 
Bell ‘‘came home’”’ to sing on this occasion, 
and sang ‘‘Before the Crucifix,” by La 
Farge. At noon on Good Friday there 
was an hour of meditation and prayer. 
Easter Day the church was beautifully 
decorated. Two children were christened. 
The choir sang the cantata by Harry Rowe 
Shelley, ‘‘Death and Life.’’ The offering 
was the largest since 1930. The calendars 
for the Easter service were the gift of the 
Y.P.C.U. The Clara Barton Guild dyed 
Easter eggs and sold them. 
Madison.—Rev. George H. ‘Thorburn, 
Jr., pastor. A large congregation came to- 
gether in this church on Easter Day after 
the winter vacation. The church was 
beautifully decorated. Miss Kathlyn Steele 
Bell came with the Thorburns from 
Herkimer and sang. A successful supper 
was held in the church parlors on April 11. 
Mr. Thorburn is to.preach during the 
summer months at the evening services. 
Auburn.—Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting 
pastor. The annual meeting of the King’s 
Daughters and Sons was held Jan. 8, and 
the following officers elected: President, 
Miss Bessie Milk; vice-president, Mrs. 
Gilbert Taylor; secretary, Mrs. Nina B. 
Vail; treasurer, Miss Alta M. Fox. On 
Feb. 22 Miss Fox gave a luncheon for the 
King’s Daughters and Sons, at which 
seventy were present. The women held a 
dedication luncheon on March 27 with an 
attendance of sixty. Mrs. F. M. Hosmer 
presided at the literary program arranged 
by Miss Bessie Kennedy, and Mrs. W. G. 
Davis was in charge of the menu. The102d 
annual meeting of the society was held 
April 16. Reports were given by Mrs. 
David R. Johnson, president of the Ladies’ 
Aid, and Mrs. Nina B. Vail, secretary of 
the King’s Daughters and Sons; and How- 
ard G. Peacock, church treasurer, gave 
his 16th annual report. Election of officers 
resulted in the re-election of Milo C. Dodge, 
clerk; S. Edgar George, superintendent of 
the Sunday school, and Howard G. Peacock 
church treasurer. Mrs. Gilbert Taylor 
was elected collector, and trustees for three 
years are John Bayly, S. Edgar George 
and Maurice W. Smith. Mrs. Nina B. 
Vail and Mrs. Charles Bevier were ap- 
pointed deaconesses. Gracious and sin- 
cere tributes were paid the Misses Harriet 
and Mary Leonard, who have faithfully 
and capably rendered this service for 
several years past. The 114th annual 
session of the Cayuga-Chenango Associa- 
tion of Universalists will be held in Auburn 
in June, the Association having been 
formed in Auburn, July 10, 1833. It now 
comprises the Universalist churches of 
Syracuse, Cicero, Cortland, Central Square, 
Binghamton and Auburn. E. M. Trefe- 
then of Syracuse, president, will preside. 


Rhode Island 


Harrisville—Rev. Arthur M. Soule, 
pastor. A fine Easter program was given 
under the direction of the organist and 


musical director, Earle B. Robinson. The 
soloists were Miss Gladys B. Pickering, 
Mrs. Mary E. Whittaker and Mr. Thomas 
Tait. The church school also had a short 
program of Easter music. At the church 
service the daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Eu- 
gene W. Pickering of Harrisville, and the 
son of Mr. and Mrs. John W. Chase of 
East Killingly, Conn., were christened, 
and nine were received into church mem- 
bership. During his pastorate of a little 
over thirteen years here Mr. Soule mar- 
ried Mr. and Mrs. Pickering and received 
them into the church. He also married 
Mr. and Mrs. Chase and received Mrs. 
Chase into church membership. Of those 
joining the church he christened six during 
his stay here. Mr. and Mrs. Soule were 
the recipients of much social attention as 
they prepared to take up their labors in 
Taunton, Mass., Sunday, May 5. During 
the present pastorate 104 have been added 
to membership in the church and 108 have 
been christened and baptized. There have 
also been sixty-three weddings and ninety- 
six funerals conducted by Mr. Soule. 


FERRY BEACH NOTES 


The new Institute of World Affairs to 
be held Aug. 8 to 9 is creating a wide in- 
terest. It is sponsored by the Commission 
on International Relations of the General 
Convention, composed of Dr. Herbert E. 
Benton (chairman), Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, 
Dr. Walter H. Macpherson and Rey. 
Stanley Manning. The dean of the In- 
stitute is Prof. Arthur Irving Andrews of 
Arlington, Mass. Professor Andrews has 
had considerable experience in teaching 
the technique of diplomacy and other 
international subjects in American and 
foreign universities. 

This new institute will fill a real need 
among religious liberals. Ministers, teach- 
ers, forum leaders, business men and others 
who know it is essential that they learn 
facts about the general world situation 
should plan to be present. War, or peace? 
If war, where and how soon? If peace, 
for how long and why? However disturb- 
ing the daily conferences may be to one’s 
peace of mind, one can step forth into the 
glorious sunshine, breathe in the exhilarat- 
ing salt air, walk in the soft-carpeted pine 
grove, eat heartily, rest quietly—glad, 
after all, to be alive and enjoy the sweet 
harmony of nature—to feel closer to God 
at Ferry Beach. 

From one who has a long and active in- 
terest in the Ferry Beach conferences, Mrs. 
Lizzie Nelson of Wellesley Hills, Mass., 
came a collection of literature about the 
national summer meetings, covering nearly 
every year from 1904 to the present. Who 
can supply literature for the years 1901, 
1902 and 1903? 

Mr. Polk has received an anonymous 
contribution of ten dollars. There is a 
small but steady stream of dues coming to 
the secretary from organizations and in- 
dividuals. A thousand dollars dues and 


contributions is needed by the Association 
to overcome its financial handicap this 
year. Every loyal Universalist who 
realizes what the Ferry Beach conferences 
mean to the leadership and morale of the 
denomination should join the Association 
and pay the dollar annual dues. In addi- 
tion they can influence the Sunday school, 
Mission Circle and young people’s group 
to become members. 

A week-end Laymen’s Retreat is being 
considered. 

WHO’S WHO 

Dr. Gaius Glenn Atkins is Hoyt pro- 
fessor of homiletics and sociology in Au- 
burn Theological Seminary. He is the 
author of ‘“‘The Making of the Christian 
Mind,” ‘‘The Procession of the Gods,” 
“Life of Cardinal Newman,’ and other 
books. 

George M. Janes is professor emeritus of 
economics, Kenyon College, Gambier, 
Ohio. 

Rev. George H. Wood is minister of the 
Universalist churchin New Madison, Ohio. 

Dr. Sheldon Shepard is minister of the 
Universalist Church in Los Angeles, Calif. 

Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, former editor 
of The Christian Register, is editor of ““Re- 
ligion Today’ in The Bosten Transcript, 
and minister of the Unitarian church in 
Newton Centre, Mass. 

Rev. Edward H. Cotton is minister of 
the Unitarian church in Marblehead, Mass. 

Dr. Eugene Rodman Shippen is a re- 
tired Unitarian minister. 

Rev. Herbert Higginbotham is minister 
of the Unitarian church of Eugene, Ore. 

Rev. Merton L. Aldridge is minister of 
the Universalist church in Stoughton, Wis. 


* * 


THE LITTLE BRICK CHURCH ON 
THE HILL 


Rey. Henry T. Polley writes from Osh- 
kosh, Wis.: ‘““We had a great Easter ser- 
vice at our little country church. Our 
people had just finished redecorating the 
interior of the church and were very 
happy. The plants and flowers arranged 
would do justice to a city church. The 
building was filled with people—largest 
congregation we have had. One child 
was christened, three young people were 
confirmed and ten new members received.’’ 

* * 


TUFTS ALUMNI MEET IN PORT- 
LAND 


A meeting in observance of the world- 
wide celebration of Tufts College’s birth- 
day anniversary was held in the Eastland 
Hotel Monday evening. Speakers were 
Prof. George S. Mills and Dr. H. M. Mar- 
jerson, both of the Tufts faculty, and John 
Grinnell, former Bridgton Academy ath- 
lete. 

Dr. D. M. Small of Kennebunk was ~ 
elected president of the Tufts alumni in 
Maine and Rev. William Dawes Veazie of 
Portland (secretary of the Maine Univer- 
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salist Convention and Superintendent of 
Churches) was named secretary-treasurer. 
According to new by-laws adopted in re- 
organizing as the Tufts Clubs of Maine, 
four constituent clubs were formed and 
vice presidents for the parent body elected 
for each.—Portland (Maine) Evening Ex- 
press, April 28. 


* a % 
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CHRISTENINGS 


Herkimer, N. Y., 2. Harrisville, R. I., 
2. Oneonta, N. Y.,2. Carthage, N. Y., 7. 
Waterloo, Iowa., 3. Mitchellville, lowa, 2. 
Motalels. 

* * 
UNIVERSALIST HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY 


On Tuesday, May 21, 1935, at 3 p. m., 
in Ballou Chapel of the Second Society of 
Universalists, Boylston and Ipswich Streets, 
Boston, the Universalist Historical Society 
will hold its 101st annual meeting, to hear 
and act upon reports, to elect officers and 
new members, and for literary exercises. 

The story of Early Universalist Acad- 
emies will prove interesting. Dr. Reignold 
K. Marvin of Franklin, Mass., Dr. Lee S. 
McCollester of Tufts College, Mass., Wal- 


ter S. Kelley of Brookline, Mass., and 
Rev. Harold Lumsden of Stamford, Conn., 
are to speak. The Universalist public is 
invited. 
Vinton A. Sears, Secretary. 
* * 


BROADCASTS 


The First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, will broadcast its services over 
Station WGAR from eleven to twelve 
o’clock, noon, on May 5 and on June 2. 

* * 


A TRIBUTE TO EDWIN M. WALLER 


At a meeting of the Tourist Club of 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, A. D. Dorsett 
read a tribute to the late Edwin M. Waller 
of Philadelphia, which was, in part, as 
follows: 

Nine years ago Mr. Waller came to us 
from Philadelphia, the City of Brotherly 
Love. The name of that city had a real 
meaning for him and it was exemplified in 
his life. ‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,” 
says the Good Book, but it is given to few 
to approach such perfection. Mr. Waller 
was one of these few. 

His creed was the universal brotherhood 
of man. He loved people and people loved 
him. Abraham Lincoln once said, “God 
must love the common people, else He 
would not have made so many of them.” 
Mr. Waller humbled himself among people, 
and his heart was big enough to include all. 

The most worth while things that we 
tourists find in Florida are the friendships 
we make. We are pleased by the odor of 
orange blossoms that come to us as we drive 
along the roads; we revel in the sunshine 
that gives us vibrant life; we drink the 
crystal waters and dream again of youth; 
we look into the sunsets and think of God. 
And then we form a friendship, and in that 
link of soul to soul there is God. 

The good, the true, and the beautiful in 
life were dear to Mr. Waller. For years 
it was denied him to hear the voice of the 
speaker, the song of the singer or the music 
of the winds. To be deprived of any of the 
senses is an affliction that only those who 
have experienced may realize. Under such 
affliction many people become dull, mo- 
rose and complaining. It was not so with 
Mr. Waller. Something in compensation 
came to him that made his face glow, and 
you saw and felt it when you took his 
hand and looked into his eyes. His words 
were always cheerful and he never com- 
plained. 

The atmosphere of our club, that we 
value so highly, has been kept alive by 
such as Mr. Waller. Like the sacred fire 
that burned upon the altars of ancient 
temples, this communion of soul with 
soul carries on, and that which he con- 
tributed to this spirit of friendship, abides 
with us here tonight. Heritage of worldly 
goods he may have left to others, but to us 
he left the most precious gift of all. 

Our friend, Mr. Waller, has lived his life, 
has lived it upright, honorable and true, 


has lived the life of a gentleman, and now 
he has gone to that greater home where 
we, too, soon must go. 

* x 


BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 


Adopted at Worcester in 1933 


1. The bond of fellowship in this Con- 
vention shall be a common purpose to do 
the will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
cooperate in establishing the Kingdom for 
which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human _ person- 
ality, in the authority of truth known or 
to be known, and in the power of men of 
good-will and sacrificial spirit to overcome 
all evil and progressively establish the 
kingdom of God. Neither this nor any 
other statement shall be imposed as a 
creedal test, provided that the faith thus 
indicated be professed. 

2a. The Winchester Profession. 

2b. The Boston Declaration. 

2c. These historic declarations of faith 
with liberty of interpretation are dear and 
acceptable to many Universalists. They 
are commended not as tests but as testi- 
monies in the free quest for truth that 
accords with the genius of the Universalist 
Church. 

8. The conditions of fellowship in this 
Convention shall be acceptance of the 
essential principles of the Universalist faith 
and acknowledgment of the ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the Universalist General 
Convention. 


Notices 


REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a.m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 6.45 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rev. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by 2 Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2 p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts aS a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

WICC, Bridgeport and New Haven, Conn. 12.10 
p. m. every Thursday. Connecticut Convention, 
Rev. T. A. Fischer, D. D., in charge. 

* * 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 103d annual session of the Conrecticut Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Church of 
the Messiah, New Haven, Wednesday and Thursday, 
May 8 and 9, beginning at 4.30 p. m., preceded by 
the convention of the Missionary Society at 1.30. 

Harry Adams Hersey, Secretary. 
CH aE? 
CALIFORNIA UNIVERSALIST CON- 
VENTION 


California Universalist Convention, annual ses- 
sion, Santa Paula, May 7 and 8. President, Dr. 
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W. C. Selleck, 3460 Orange St., Riverside; secretary, 
Rev. Sheldon Shepard, 1363 S. Alvarado St., Los 
Angeles. 

OFFICIAL CALL 


The W. U. M. 8S. of Connecticut will meet at the 
Church of the Messiah, New Haven, on May 8, 
1935, at 2 p.m. The speaker will be Mrs. Ralph 
Cheney, subject, ‘Glimpses of Mission Work in the 
Orient.” 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary. 
E32 GH 


MASSACHUSETTS STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 76th annual session of the Massachusetts 
Universalist Convention will be held in Grace Uni- 
versalist Church, Lowell, Mass., May 8 and 9, 1935, 
convening at 7.15 p. m. on Wednesday. 

“The Council shall consist of the ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Convention; of life 
members resident in the state; of three lay delegates 
from each parish in fellowship, which delegates must 
be legal members of the parish they represent; and of 
the officers of the Convention.” 

Leroy W. Coons, Secretary. 


Invitation 


Grace Universalist Chureh of Lowell has not en- 


tertained the State Convention for many years. 


A cordial invitation is extended to Universalists 
everywhere to meet at Grace Church this spring. 
The dates are May 7, 8 and 9. 

Those desiring accommodations are asked to write 
to Mrs. Roger W. Gage, 183 Princeton Boulevard, 
Lowell, not later than May 4. They should state 
what kind of accommodations are wanted, when, and 
for what length of time. Lodging and breakfast will 
be provided without cost so far as possible. Mrs. 
Gage will make hotel reservations for those desiring 
them. 

Grace Church is in a residential district and there 
are no eating places near the church. Luncheons at 
fifty cents will be served at the church on Tuesday, 
Wednesday and Thursday noon by the ladies of the 
First Universalist Church, Grace Universalist Church, 
and the Highland Congregational Church, respective- 
ly. Special tables will be reserved for the ministers’ 
luncheon on Wednesday in accordance with the 
number of reservations. The men of Grace Church 
will serve a thirty-five cent chowder supper on 
Wednesday night. The Convention banquet will 
be held on Thursday evening, tickets one dollar. 
Accommodations are limited to two hundred, so it 
is important that reservations for any or all of these 
meals be made to Mrs. James A. Evans, 228 Went- 
worth Avenue, before May 4. 


Directions 


Grace Church is at the corner of Princeton Boule- 
vard and South Canton Street, just off Route 8. 
Ample parking space is available. If coming by 
train or bus, take Westford Street car to South Can- 
ton Street. 

Ey ie 
MURRAY GROVE FAIR 


Universalists everywhere are asked to remember 
to send contributions of money or articles for the 
Colonial Fair at Murray Grove, Aug. 16 and 17, 
1935. This is the chief source of income to maintain 
the birthplace of our Church. 

Please send to Ida Ritter East, 84 Hancock St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before August 1, After that to 
Murray Grove House, Forked River, N. J. 


x OR 
PENNSYLVANIA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 104th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania will be held in Philadelphia, 
May 31-June 2, 1935. The sessions will be held in 
the Church of the Messiah, Broad St. and Mont- 
gomery Ave., Friday afternoon and evening, Satur- 
day morning and Sunday morning; in the Church of 
the Restoration, Master St., west of 16th, Saturday 
afternoon and evening. The main business session 
will be that of Saturday morning, when reports will 
he received, officers elected and such other business 


transacted as may legally come before the conven- 
tion. Each church in the fellowship of the conven- 
tion is entitled to five delegates in addition to the 
minister. 

Herbert E. Benton, Secretary. 


Invitation 


The churches of Philadelphia are uniting to make 
provision for the care of those who are to attend the 
convention and will heartily weleome all who come. 
Lodging and breakfast will be provided without 
charge. But it is important that we know as early as 
possible how many to expect. So please notify Miss 
Eleanor Collie at the Chureh of the Messiah at once 
if you can. 

A rich program is offered: On Friday evering we 
are to receive greetings from cur Unitarian and Con- 
gregationalist friends and the main address will he 
given by Dr. Fred B. Smith, former moderator of 
the Congregational Churches and at present chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the World Al- 
liance for International Friendship through the 
Churches, subject, ““The Church Challenges Ameri- 
ca.’”’ The banquet will be held Saturday evening in 
the Church of the Restoration, with Rev. L. Hamilton 
Garner of Newark, N. J., as the speaker. Sunday 
morning the occasional sermon will be preached by 
Rev. Wm. J. Arms of Reading. 

In addition to the program, Philadelphia offers the 
attraction of a visit to many points of historical in- 
terest, among them the sacred “Liberty Bell,” and a 
lodestone for many is the renowned Planetarium in 
the new Franklin Memorial Museum. You will 
also wish to drive through Fairmount Park, one of 
the largest and most beautiful in the country, and 
“ap the Wissahickon,” and about the charming sub- 
urbs. ‘The program makes provision for this on 
Saturday afternoon and transportation will be fur- 
nished. 

Robert Tipton, 
Herbert . Benton, 
Ministers. 
54 86 
FERRY BEACH CONFERENCES 


The 54th season of the Universalist National 
Summer Meetings held at Ferry Beach, near Camp 
Ellis, Saco, Maine, will feature the following confer- 
ences: 


July 6-14. Y. P. C. U. Convention-Institute. For 
all Universalist young people. 
July 20-27. Religious Education Institute. For all 


who want and need training for church school 
positions. Auspices of the General Sunday School 
Association. 

July 27-Aug. 3. Missions Institute of the W. N. 
M. A. Ministers’ Conference. Auspices of the 
General Convention. Camp Cheery for girls of the 
Clara Barton Guilds and any others interested. 

Aug. 3-9. Institute of World Affairs. This new con- 
ference is sponsored by the Commission on Inter- 
national Relations of the General Convention. 

Aug. 17-31. Camp Davis. Troop 2 Peabody, Mass., 
Boy Scouts. 


Detailed information about these conferences, 
the accommodations and rates, can be secured from 
R. F. Needham, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 

Accommodations for vacations during most of the 
season. Special rate for week-end guests. 

Postal address: The Quillen, Saco, Maine. 


ON 
W. U. M. S. OF MASSACHUSETTS 
Oficial Call 


The fiftieth annual meeting of the Woman’s Uni- 
versalist Missionary Society of Massachusetts will 
be held in Grace Universalist Church, Lowell, Mass., 
on Wednesday, May 8, 1935, at 10 a. m. For the 
election of officers for the ensuing year. To hear the 
reports of officers and chairman of departments. 
To transact any other business that may legally 
come before the meeting. 

Mattie P. Schonland. 
Recording Secretary. 
oy 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDAR 


May 6. G.S.S. A. Philanthropic Offering. 
May 19. Good Will Sunday. 


Obituary 


Miss Elizabeth C. Small 


The funeral of Miss Elizabeth Clark Small, an 
elderly member of the parish in Malden, Mass., was 
held from her home, 48 Lyle St., Malden, on Thurs- 
day afternoon, April 25. In the absence of the pas- 
tor, Rev. Seth Rogers Brooks, from the city, the 
Superintendent of Churches in Massachusetts, Dr. 
L. W. Coons, officiated. Interment was in Forest 
Dale Cemetery, Malden. A brother and sister are 
the surviving members of the family. For many 
years Miss Small was a faithful employee of the Frank 
P. Bennett Company of Boston. She was at work 
in the office of this company to the very day ot her 
death. 


Dayton C. Anson 


Dayton C. Anson, aged sixty-four years, died 
April 2, 1935, in Horton, Mich. He leaves his wife, 
Mattie, a sister, Mrs. William Pollock of Weliston, 
Ohio, and one brother, Edward, of Concord, Mich., 
and a host of friends. 

Mr. Anson had lived in Horton and vicinity all 
his life. He took unusual interest in public affairs, 
was always generous and ready to help in any enter- 
prise for the benefit of the community. In Public 
Square, where stand the Methodist and Universalist 


churches and Masonic Temple, he had for years” 


shown great interest, and did much to beautify these 
grounds, which he fittingly named Peerless Square, 
the beauty spot of Horton. He had much talent as 
a speechmaker, also as a verse writer, always closing 
his speeches with a poem befitting the occasion. 

He had been secretary of the Pioneer Organization 
many years, also superintendent for forty-two years 
of Horton Cemetery. in which he took great pride 
and made it one of the most beautiful cemeteries of 
its size in the state. 

He had high ideals, lived a good life, and believed 
that which we call death is the beginning of life. 

Funeral services were held at the Methodist church 
at Horton Friday, April 5, at 2 p. m., Rev. Floyd 
Yinger and Rev. Thomas Murray officiating. Burial 
was in Horton Cemetery in a vault which he had 
prepared. Beutiful flowers showed the high esteem 
in which he was held. 

Many attending Michigan Universalist Conven- 
tions will remember Mr. Anson, for his humorous 
speeches and pleasant personality. 


L. Brown Renfrew 


St. Petersburg, Florida, recently suffered a great 
loss in the death of L. Brown Renfrew, formerly of 
Haverhill, Mass. Mr. Renfrew was a man of fine 
personal qualities. Comradeship, unselfishness, fidel- 
ity, responsibility, admiration, humor, and pithy 
sayings come to his friends as they recall many oc- 
casions of fellowship. A whole-souled gentleman of 
lovable nature—his image will abide in their minds, 
and his words they will still seem to hear. 

Brown Renfrew was born in Adams, Mass., Sept. 
22, 1873, and died in St. Petersburg on March 27. 
He attended the Little Blue School at Farmington, 
Maine, and graduated from the Troy Polytechnie 
Institute. He was a member of the D. K. E. Fra- 
ternity. In business, he succeeded to his father’s 
Position as treasurer of the Renfrew Company, 
Adams, Mass., and was vice-president of the W. E. 
Ellis Company, Haverhill, Mass. He was married 
on June 3, 1896, to Marjorie Wellington Spaulding 
of Haverhill, Mass. There were two children, Alan 
Spaulding Renfrew and Stuart Spaulding Renfrew, 
the latter of whom died in 1914. 

Mr. Renfrew belonged to the Monday Evening 
Club of Haverhill, and the University Club of St. 
Petersburg. He was also a member of the Masonic 
fraternity. He was identified with the Universalist 
church of Haverhill and served as trustee. He was 
also a member of the United Liberal Chureh of St. 
Petersburg, Florida, where he served on the board 
of trustees. 

Mr. Renfrew was one of the most individual of 
men. He would not say what he did not believe; 
he would not change the truth for personal advan- 
tage. All felt an independent force in him. His 
mind was keen, penetrating, and had an unusual 
Power of seeing men as they are and conditions as 
they exist. His thoughts, expressed in conversa- 
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tion, were solid with conviction, unusually glowing. 
There was something fixed about the direction in 
which he was going. Yet, although he held firmly 
to his own opinions, he was the soul of courtesy, and 
could appreciate the views of others. He would 
listen to opposing views, weigh what was said, but 
usually went his own way. 

Deeper than all were his reverence for wife and 
home, and friends who were blessed with his ac- 
quaintance. It was impossible to know him weil, 
and not be impressed by the beauty of his character, 
and the innate dignity of his personality and charm. 
In the eighteenth century, Dr. Johnson said that 
even if a man might seek shelter in a barn for ten 
minutes, and happened to meet Mr. Edmund Burke 
there and talk with him for that short time, he would 
know that that man had a superior mind and soul, 
and I think it is not in the least straining the truth 
when I say that it was impossible to have even a 
chance acquaintance with Brown Renfrew, and not 
have revealed the sincerity and power of his mind, and 
his innate kindness of heart. 

Sympathy and helpfulness were in every fiber of 
his being. Although he suffered for many years from 
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serious heart trouble, yet whenever one met him 
it was a radiant greeting, with a significant glint of 
good will coming in your direction. He kept faith 
with his own higher nature. Brown Renfrew will 
be keenly missed by his numerous friends in St. 
Petersburg. 

George Gilmour. 


THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to this organization, 
which offers the advantages of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for tho-e young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is lo ated at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy acces: 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts of 
the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to 
visit Boston for a few days at a time. For such tran- 
sients the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
perintendent, Miss Ruth E. Hersey, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


Fos the Board of Managers, 


FRANK A. DEWICK, Presiden. 


Promotion Certificates 


The use of Promotion Certificates in a church school is very necessary. Each child 
as he or she is promoted, looks for some token of recognition for the good work they have 


done in their department. 


Grade I. Cradle Roll to Beginners 
Grade II. Beginners to Primary 
Grade III. Primary to Junior 
Grade IV. Junior to Intermediate 
Grade V. Intermediate to Senior 
The Liberty Series, printed in soft tints, size 9 1-2 x 12 1-2 inches. Price, 45 
cents per dozen. 
The Gibson Series. Designs in full color, size 10 x 13 1-2 inches. Especially 


pleasing to the younger children. 


Price, 60 cents per dozen. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


Gift Bibles for Children’s Sunday 


From the many styles and sizes of Bibles issued we have selected a few numbers 
especially desirable as graduation gifts on Children’s Sunday. Prices are at a discount 


from regular list. 


No. 100. Size 3 3-4 x5 1-2 inches. 


Ruby “clear-type,’’ 16 photogravure illustra- 


tions, self-pronouncing, leather binding. 75 cents. 


Size 4 x 6 inches. 
edges, maps. 90 cents. 


No. 1401. 


No. 5115. 


No. 5415. Size 4 x 6 inches. 


leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


No. 207k. Size 5 x 7 inches. 


Concordance, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


Emerald type, leather binding, round corners, carmine 


Size 8 1-2 x 5 1-2 inches. Self-pronouncing, clear agate type, pictures and 
maps, leather overlapping covers, gilt edges. 


$1.50. 


Self-pronouncing, minion type, colored pictures, maps, 


$1.75. 


Large print, self-pronouncing, colored pictures, maps, 


$2.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon 


Street, 


Boston 


Educational 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental School 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Richard Eddy Sykes, D. D., President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
John Murray Atwood, D. D., Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Wm. Payson Richardson, LL. D., Dean 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding school 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the. 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal. 


Crackling 


Two Irishmen stood in front of a drug- 
store. In the window was a display of 
rubber gloves. 

“Now, I wonder what is them things 
for?” asked one of the Irishmen. 

“Oh,”’ replied the other Irishman, “ye 
ean put them things on an’ wash yer hands 
without gettin’ your hands wet.’’—Boys’ 
Companion. 

x OX 

To a western state ERA comes the 
plaint of a client, eligible for surplus com- 
modities, but not for relief. Three-and-a- 
half pounds of surplus butter was all 
right, he said, very glad to have it, but, 
wistfully, “I have always been accustomed 
to having bread with my butter.’”—The 
Surrey. 

* * 

“Why is it that you always heap coals 
of fire on my head, comrade?” asked a 
Socialist M. P. as he met his opponent in 
the lobby. 

“T heap coals of fire on your head be- 
cause I love the smell of a wood fire,’’ was 
the Tory retort.—Boston Transcript. 

Traveler: ‘Can I get anything to eat in 
this dump?” 

Waiter: ‘Yas, sah, you kin.” 

Traveler: “Such as what?” 

Waiter: “Such as it is, sah.’’—Path- 
Jinder. 

x * 

““Where is Jimmy this afternoon?” 

“Tf he knows as much about canoes as 
he thinks he does, he is out canoeing, but 
if he doesn’t know any more about it than 
I think he does, he’s swimming.”’—Grit. 

x * 

Hollywood has bought the Broadway 
play “Valley Forge.’ It will need some 
revision, as it doesn’t make clear that 
Norma Shearer won the Revolution.- 
Des Moines Register. 

* * 

Motorist: “Hey, it’s pretty fortunate for 
you this happened in front of a doctor’s 
house.” 

Victim: “Yeah—but I’m the doctor!”’— 
Safe Driver. 

= * 
Why go elsewhere to be 
cheated when you can 
come here? 

—Advertisement in Burns (Ore.) paper. 

oS 

Robert (seriously): “Do you think your 
father would object to my marrying you? ”’ 

Eve: “I don’t know; if he’s anything 
like me he would.”’’—Vancouver Bulletin. 

"Ss 

How would France feel at this time 
about a proposition for the return of 
Louisiana, with wild men therein?—De- 
trott News. 

A budget is a method of worrying be- 
fore you spend instead of afterwards.— 


Arcanum Bulletin. 
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Mission Study Book --- 1935 


WOMEN UNDER THE SOUTHERN CROSS 


MARGARET ROSS MILLER 


South America with its Ten Republics is 
treated in this new volume. From her years 
of residence in the three Americas, North, Cen- 
tral and South, and her months of careful study 
in preparation for this book, Mrs. Miller has 
given us a charmingly readable but thought 
compelling volume. A colored map is bound 
in each book. 


This book has 208 pages, 18 full page illus- 
trations. Price 50 cents paper covers, $1.00 
cloth covers. 


How to Use 
Women Under the Southern Cross 


A booklet containing program suggestions, 
study outlines, dramatizations, ete., for societies 
of women and young women. Price, 15 cents 


postpaid. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 


THE CHRISTIAN LEADER 


THE UNIVERSALIST WEEKLY 


In the 117th year of its history. 
Going still to families that it went to in 1819. 
Making new friends every day. 


Introduce it. Extend its influence. Talk it up. 
Subscription $2.50 a year. Ministers of all denominations $1.25. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


